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TABLE WATER BISCUITS 


are the nicest of all ‘ water’ biscuits. The public say so and they 
ought to know. AA trial tin from your stores will appeal to you 
as it does to thousands of others. 


ARR & CO., LTD., siscurr manuracturers, CARLISLE 
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Extra Reserve 
Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. 



































ONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEEL WORK FOR SALE 


Consisting of gin. by 4in. and 6in. by 3in. 
stanchions, 4oft., 16ft., and 14ft. roof tru-ses, 
with a large number of 12in. by 5in. and 6in. 
by 3in. rolled steel joists, various cleats, bolts, 
angles, &c., and about 8 tons of corrugated iron. 


The whole sufficient to erect a building 
approximately 356ft. long and rooft. wide. 


Approximate total weight, 100 tons. Ready 
for immediate dispatch. 


Apply Mr. ALBAN SCOTT, M.S.A., Architect, 
13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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E have now in stock 
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of new and ex- 
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made in our own work- 
rooms from materials of 
exceptional quality and 
value. 


Can be sent on approval. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Dainty Cami-knickers in good 
quality crépe de chine, a 
smart well cut shape, effect- 
ively trimmed lace and 
finished ribbon shoulder 
straps, entirely hand-made. 
In ivory, black, pink, peach, 
lemon. 


Price 49/6 


In Georgette, 49/6. 
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TENNIS 
| COURTS 






Constructed 
or Re-Made 

in any part of 
Britain. 





The laying out of Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Rock Gardens, &c., calls 
for special training and experience. and as I specialise in these departments, 
i am prepared to give you the benefit of my experience in carrying out any 
scheme you may have tn view # Plans Prepared and Estimates given. 
Stop-Net Fencing and Boundary Fencing Erected, and 
all necessary requisites for upkeep supplied direct. 
Gravel and Path Materials of ali kinds Supplied and Laid Down. 
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ie E lighting of your country house—no matter 
where you live—is a simple and quite in- 

expensive matter if you install Madstrong 
Elec ric Plant. 
It is easy to operate, no skilled knowledge is re- 
quired, and it Starts automatically with nocranking. 
A Madstrong Plant gives you clear, bright electric 
light—and as many lights as you want—in any 
part of your house or estate. 

Write for Catalogue ‘L’ for full pas ticulars and brices. 


THE EVINRUDE MOTOR C°(ENG) [7°. 
107 WATERLOO RD. LONDON, SEI. 








CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHES 


Many ladies experience the greatest 
difficulty in finding really attractive 
and well cut clothes for their 
children. If in despair they decide 
to have them made specially to 
order, they find that their children’s 
clothes are just as expensive as 
their own, and, moreover, in 
adapting a grown-up model the 
effect is often absolutely spoilt. 





The manageress of our juvenile 
section has made a life-long study 
of this difficult problem, and has 
produced an infinite variety of 
clothes for children and young 
ladies in perfect taste, excellently 
cut from high-grade materials on 
practical lines at moderate 1 rices 


Younc Lapy’s Frock (as sketch) 
in rich silk taffeta; the skirt has 
an overdress of silk net with 
ruchings of taffeta gracefully 
arranged, finished with belt to 
tone. In a variety of attractive 
colourings. 


price § Gns. 


_ Catalogue post free. 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


DEBENMAMS £MITED 


i 
Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London W1 


Famous for overa Centur 


for Taste, for Quality, forVahie 
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THE USES OF A SEED 
TESTING STATION 


OT only every farmer and gardener, but every 

ratepayer in the country is entitled to ask what 
| practical results are to be reasonably expected 

from the great National Institution of Agricultural 
Botany which is now established at Cambridge. For- 
tunately, the answer is easy. It is already known to those 
who pursue the calling of husbandry with an intelligent 
recognition of every new improvement and advantage 
which science can furnish. The plain citizen may not 
think himself so directly interested, but, in reality, the 
matter is of great importance to him also. Let us put it 
into very simple words. Scientific experts have been able 
to improve our old food plants and introduce many varieties. 
No one can tell the value of a new variety on inspection 
merely. It depends upon the economy with which it 
cain be grown and the return it yields. ‘To determine these 
is the business of the Institute. ‘The process takes a 
considerable amount of time and very great care. The 
first little bag of seed must be grown in order to find out 
its quality or lack of quality. Every novelty is not a treasure, 
but many treasures have been neglected in the past because 
they were novelties. Therefore, when the first small 
quantity of seed passes into the hands of the Institute it 
is grown to test it. If the test is satisfactory, the next 
thing is to place it on the market. Now, this cannot be 
done suddenly, even with a plant so prolific as wheat, 
which multiplies itself by fifteen every year. If you begin 
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with a sack and end with fifteen sacks you have progressed 
only a small way towards providing the stock which the 
merchant requires if he is in a large way of business. |r 
is desirable in every way that the first stock should be 
large one, because, if it be a small one, the demand would 
probably be greater than the supply and the price becom: 

a fancy one. Far better is it to wait until there is so large 
a quantity to distribute that, practically speaking, every 
grower who would like to try it may have his wishes 
fulfilled. This is a matter for business men rather than fo: 
purely scientific men, and is, therefore, properly hande 

over to the Institute. ‘That is one branch of its activities 

Another is that of testing seed for purity and germinatin, 
power. Impurity, until very recently, was one of th 

scandals of English agriculture. How could it be otherwis 

when farmers of more than average intelligence would 
take the sweepings of their barn floors as the seed for th 
next crop ?—thereby re-sowing as well as the wheat all the 
thistle seed, dock seed, poppy seed and the rest of th 

born enemies of the farmer. Again, seed is not necessaril\ 
good simply because it is clean. There is another quality 
needed, and that is germinating power. It is a minute and 
patience-trying job to count out grains of wheat into little 
groups of a hundred each, two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty, as the case may be; but it is the only wayin which to 
make sure that a final conclusion will be arrived at. The 
fingers of girls are utilised for this work as they have been 
utilised from time immemorial for spinning, weaving and 
other domestic arts. The reason for counting the number 
of grains to be sown is in order to know what proportion of 
them germinate. If the seed is bad, it will be low; if 
large, it may be anything up to ninety per cent. 

At the Institute, then, growers may have their seed 
tested so that they are able to know the percentage of plants 
that may be counted upon when the quantity of seed 
sown is ascertained. A standard of purity is now insisted 
upon from all who sell seeds for sowing purposes. 

A third most valuable purpose is being achieved 
by the Institute. Anyone who has bought either wheat 
or potatoes knows that there is often good reason for doubt 
as to whether the article at all agrees with its description 
or not. At present it is incumbent on every potato grower, 
for instance, to use seed which is immune to the deadly 
wart disease—lists of such potatoes are issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture—but no sooner is it declared that 
a certain variety is immune than others are placed on the 
market which are said to have the same virtue. The same 
thing applies to wheat. In some instances these may be 
genuine varieties and may differ from others in ways not 
known to those who do not use scientific tests. The farmer 
who rubs a sample grain in his hand and perhaps breaks one 
or two of them with his teeth may be a good practical 
authority who does not often go wrong, and yet he will 
do so sometimes. It is the same with potatoes. Th: 
new potato may have no claim whatever to be new. It 
may be grown by Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith in his garden 
from some ordinary seed and dignified with a new nam« 


On the other hand, it may be a genuine seedling and, 


therefore, worthy of the name of a new variety. 

The ultimate idea is that a book, corresponding t 
the Herd Book for cattle, should be started in which ne: 
varieties shall be registered and each will then be boug! 
and sold with as much security as is afforded to tl 
purchaser of a shorthorn when he is informed that it ; 
in Coates’ Herd Book. 

These, then, are the advantages which may fairly b 
expected to flow from the work of the Institute of Agri 
cultural Botany. 





Our Frontispiece 


ISS SHEILA GULLY, whose portrait forms th 

frontispiece to this week’s issue of Country LIFE, i 
the elder daughter of the Hon. Edward Gully and grand 
daughter of the first Viscount Selby, Speaker of the House ¢° 
Commons from 1895 to 1905. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY Lire, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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Manchester the 
properly directed attention to the increasing 
distress of the country. This distress is not 


N Saturday at King very 


peculiar to Great Britain. The whole world 
sec us to be under that evil enchantment which Carlyle 
de: -ribes as having paralysed English industries in the hungry 
‘fo ies. The passage is well known in which he speaks of 
th efficient workers who could not get work; the fac- 
to: es that could not spin, and all the rest of the industries 
tha’ lay under the same spell. How much worse is the case 
to- ay, when the enchantment is not confined to one 
cov atry, but spread all over the world ? Its cause, reduced 
to the simplest terms, is that there are no customers. Every- 
where there is need for goods, but nowhere is the price forth- 
coming. ‘The United States, which entered very late into 
the war and suffered least from it, is in no better case than 
the other countries. The American manufacturer is 
paralysed because there is no demand from abroad for his 
goods. Universal poverty prevails. Mr. Winston Churchill 
suggests that the cause lies in the war debts incurred by every 
country, belligerent or otherwise, and he proposes a complete 
cancellation of them, not omitting even the reparation due 
from Germany. ‘The country last named seems to be the 
busiest in the world at the present moment. ‘There are 
not enough men to man the works. Germany is manu- 
facturing at a cheaper rate than her rivals, and, therefore, has 
a chance of capturing the markets of the world. Whether 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s remedy is sound or not, it is 
difficult to say without a full exploration of the facts. ‘They 
should be brought before the House of Commons immedi- 
ately and discussed by those who have the fullest knowledge 
of the world’s finance. There must be special difficulties 
peculiar to Great Britain, because in such markets as exist 
our people have not so far been able to offer their products 
at a price anything like so low as can their competitors. 
Contracts are not coming to them in sufficient numbers. 


SOME may esteem it a minor matter, but it is certainly 

an important one, that at this time when every facility 
for trade should be opened up, there is a movement in the 
contrary direction. Free communication is the very essence 
of business. It seems, therefore, a paradox that, while the 
means of communication are being improved in many 
different directions, communication itself ever grows more 
‘ restricted. ‘The Post Office has so enormously increased 
the cost of postage that its business is dwindling. It is the 
same on the ocean routes ; the cost has increased beyond 
measure. The head of a great business firm, which has 
an important branch in Japan, informed us the other day 
that it costs him over three hundred pounds for a passage 
from London to Yokohama. ‘The fares for the near East are 
increased in similar proportions. The journey to Yokohama 
cost before the war a little over a hundred pounds, so it is 
three times as great. The journey to the Near East costs 
three or four times as much as it did in 1913. Every kind 
of domestic transport has become more expensive in Great 
Britain, so that the general result is to keep every individual 
in his own parish, using the word “ parish” with a wide 
meaning. One would think that ocean transport, at any 
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rate, was bound to come down because of the number of 
ships that are lying idle. Among the unemployed are huge 
numbers of men of the mercantile marine, who, in ordinary 
circumstances, would have had no difficulty in finding work. 


HE value of communication has been very clearly 
stated by Lord Blyth—that sturdy champion of the 
penny post. He goes so far as to say that if we were to 
revert to a penny post, the result would well repay any 
sacrifice it might entail. He would go further and try to 
get a world-wide penny post. The main result to which he 
looks forward would be a constant exchange of views 
between employers, principals, overseers and workmen in 
every branch of trade. He more than hints that it is vain 
for us to depend upon a revival of the past. After a great 
world-shaking catastrophe like that of the Great War, new 
highways and byways to industrial progress are opened up. 
He recalls what Mr. Gladstone once said of Sir Rowland 
Hill: “His great plan flew like wildfire through every 
country possessed of a postal system.” Another point is 
that scarcely a day passes without complaints being pub- 
lished of the loss and inconvenience due to the stoppage of 
the collection of letters on Sunday. If Mr. Kellaway hopes 
to leave his mark at the Post Office, he will get rid of this 
arrangement as soon as possible. With it he should make 
up his mind that the great object with the telephones should 
be to popularise their use instead of discouraging it by heavy 
charges. We cannot believe that he is taking a road that 
promises even a profit to the Post Office. A lower tariff 
would encourage that use of the telephone which the high 

tariff has very greatly discouraged. 

THE PESSIMIST. 
I have slept and slumbered 
Where knights and ladies reign, 


I have wept, and cumbered 
The gentle Earth again. 


She is always striving 
To pluck her mantle free, 


I am ever striving 
To trample on her glee. 


Cast me from your bosom, 
Gentle Mother Earth ! 

For the elves and fairies 
Danced not at my birth. 


ANNE F. Brown. 


HE Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club was very fortunate to 
have secured Lord Grey of Fallodon as President for 

the Club year which closed with a presidental address, 
delivered at Berwick on October 6th. ‘There is, probably, 
no one else in Great Britain who could have imparted to 
this discourse the charm of Lord Grey’s treatment. He is 
a learned naturalist, not one who gushes over the dew on the 
rose bush or the purple on the heather and thinks he is 
talking of natural history. On the contrary, he has been a 
very close and accurate observer. His collection of water 
fowl at Fallodon has existed for the last thirty-seven years, 
and he has studied the habits of these birds with the greatest 
closeness. Yet, he is very far removed from the purely 
technical student whose chief delight lies in the collection 
of dry facts. Lord Grey’s nature is a peculiarly sympathetic 
one and he extends his wide and kindly interest to the fowl, 
and, as his address showed, he delights in watching the 
display of their characteristics. He notices that one kind 
of drake, the Chilean pintail, takes as much trouble in rearing 
the young as a cock partridge does with his young. He 
asked a friend who was going to South America to observe 
whether this was true in the wild state as well as the tame, 
and received the answer in the affirmative. It is very 
strange that species should differ so much, that the Chilean 
drake should be the most loving of fathers and in other 
pintails, where the drake loses its plumage, he is indifferent 
to his progeny. In the same way, the homely feathered 
cock partridge has the loftiest idea of parental responsibility, 
while the gorgeous pheasant is a most irresponsible parent. 
He also told of a pochard duck that had lived faithful to 
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his spouse till she was so badly injured by vermin that she 
had to be killed. For three weeks the drake flew from pond 
to pond and then disappeared, apparently on an endless 
search for the mate he had lost. Finally, Lord Grey made 
the very interesting remark that the longest-lived bird he had 
known was a certain widgeon drake that he had for twenty 
years before it died of old age. This is curious, because we 
have records of seagulls being kept in captivity for a con- 
siderably longer period; but species of birds seem each to 
have their allotted span of life just as the human being has 
his three score and ten. 


SG UMMER time ended this year amid praises from the 

town and criticism from the country. Agriculturists 
all over the country have declared decidedly against it, and 
both in the Midlands and in the North associations have 
been formed for the purpose of working to secure its aboli- 
tion. Indeed, it has been the cause of many law cases. 
During hay harvest and corn harvest the farmer does not 
want his men to start when the dew is on the ground, but 
some of the men have maintained that they have a right to 
come to work according to the hour as indicated by the 
summer clock—perhaps with a view to securing overtime 
in the latter part of the day. That does not seem a 
sound position for them to take up. Overtime was surely 
not invented in order that labourers should come to work 
before the work was ready for them in the morning. ‘The 
radical fault is that all legislators consider the farm as if it 
were a factory, which it is not. ‘The work is carried on out 
of doors and is dependent on the weather. Nothing will 
ever alter the fact that country labour will be strenuous in 
spring and summer and will be contracted during the short 
days of winter. You cannot plough or drain or cut a 
hedge by lamplight. Those who neglect a simple truth 
like that will find that, in spite of all they do, progress will 
be made backward to the working arrangement that formerly 
prevailed. We do not wish to say that it will happen, but 
the intervention of ill informed philanthropists is very 
likely to bring it about. 


HE discovery of a route to the summit of Mount 
Everest is the pleasantest surprise that the expedition 
could possibly have provided. At starting, the most 
experienced explorers entertained very little hope of finding 
a way to the top of a mountain which seemed to have 
assembled in its defence every obstruction known in nature. 
Fearful precipices and glaciers, avalanches and storms 
guarded the summit from human intrusion. Aircraft 
could not fly over them because of the difficulty of 
mounting at the eminence from which they had to 
start. A closer examination led to the discovery of a 
practicable route, and the discovery will lead to the despatch 
of an organised climbing expedition next year. ‘The present 
expedition would have done good work even if it had 
not had the luck to find this passage to the top. It 
started from Darjeeling on May 18th and 1gth, and the 
exploration of the north-west approaches to Everest 
began on June 23rd. On July 3rd Messrs. Mallory and 
Bullock got to the top of a peak over 23,000 feet high, 
but no way from it seemed to lead to the top 
of Everest. Precipices descending 10,000 feet on to 
a great glacier barred the attempt. Later the east side 
was explored, but again huge precipices closed the path. 
Now we have news of a discovery in the North-east, 
almost certain to lead to a mastery of the summit. This is 
a great deal in itself, but still more when we think that 
during the short space of time 9,000 square miles of new 
territory have been surveyed. It has created a new and 
much more hopeful outlook. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY PICKERING of 

Harvard University is an astronomer of repute. He is 
held in great estimation by professors in London. ‘There- 
fore, his astonishing account of the result of his lunar 
researches must be taken into account whether we agree 
with him or not. His operations are based on a series of 
telescopic photographs of a crater with a circumference 
of thirty-seven miles. From the hundreds of photographic 
reproductions made he claims it to be proved that at every 
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dawn vast fields of foliage spring up. They disappear 
after a maximum period of eleven days. The surface of 
the Moon is exposed to great blizzards, snowstorms aid 
volcanic eruptions. He professes to have found a living 
world at our very doors, where life in some respe ts 
resembles that of Mars. The common belief that 1 ¢ 
Moon is not much more than a burnt cinder is ¢c3- 
temptuously dismissed. It is peopled, grows vegeta’ le 
organisms of one kind or another, and is subject to gr. at 
fluctuations of weather. It only remains for a man to 
come down from the Moon or a modern Jack to climb ip 
his beanstalk into it to show that what we thought dead \s, 
in the words of the novelist, “a place pulsating w th 
life.” 


[ N the note on page 487 on the phantasies played sy 

June masquerading as October no mention is made of 
the primrose. We mean the wild primrose. Gard:n 
primroses are addicted to all sorts of vagaries, and there is 
scarcely a month during the normal year in which they «lo 
not produce flowers ; but the wild primrose is much more 
constant in its habit, and they were not very far wrong who 
chose April 19th as Primrose Day. ‘This year, in Surrey, 
however, it is blooming on the roadsides in October. We 
would much like to know if there is any previous record of 
its having done so. The garden primrose and its close 
relative, the polyanthus, seemed to be scorched out of 
existence after the first four or five weeks of heat, but they 
revived in September and are now growing with great 
vigour and delightful greenness. 


REASONS. 


You tell me that you got your pretty name 
Because the grouse and you came in together 
When all the heath with purple was aflame ; 
But as I watch those pouting lips that frame 
Half-shy complainings of a schoolgirl’s tether, 
I think your christening had prophetic aim, 
Foreshadowing how, about this time, became 
Someone’s whole life incarnadine with Heather. 
W. S. 


MESS CECIL LEITCH’S defeat in the American Ladies’ 

Golf Championship was disappointing. British golfers 
had almost come to believe that she was unbeatable, but 
that is a very rash belief to entertain about any golfer. 
‘“Tt’s aye the puttin’’’—as long as putting forms part 
of the game of golf no one will be invincible, for no man or 
woman has yet been discovered who cannot on occasions 
miss putts that an old lady who had never seen the game 
could hole with contemptuous ease and the handle of her 
umbrella. It should also be remembered that the position 
of solitary grandeur that Miss Leitch has attained dees 
not make the game easier for her. A player in such a 
position, unless he or she has a remarkable sense of p:0- 
portion, is apt to think that he cannot afford to lose a sin:le 
match. Miss Leitch had won three championships. * ie 
had only to win this one more to be left with no woi: ls 
to conquer. Her defeat will not alter any sane golfc’s 
judgment of her game. She remains the finest lady ple rt 
that has yet been seen, but, like all other players, whatc r 
the game, she is human. 


F late years Rugby football has made many enthusia_ ic 
converts who go religiously every week to watc! : 
match, but they cannot recapture the lost years dur ig 
which they were brought up at school to some other fo m 
of football. Consequently, while they are being thri! -d 
over a Rugby match they are also being not a little puzz! d. 
Very often the whistle blows and they have but a m: ty 
notion of the reason why. It is to spectators in this c se 
that Mr. Tosswill’s article in this week’s issue is prima: ly 
addressed. Mr. Tosswill was himself a very fine forw rd 
and played for England, but he has managed to put him elf 
in the place of those less distinguished. We hope tat 
many readers will profit by his sympathetic exposition of 
such mysteries as “ foot up,” and that the next time tey 
go to watch a match they will not so frequently have to 
exclaim : ‘‘ What is he whistling about now ? ” 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL 
BOTANY 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, SOUTH-WEST SIDE. 


UNTINGDON ROAD, before the building of the 

great seed testing station known as the National 

Institute of Agricultural Botany, had already attained 

agricultural distinction. In it lives Professor Biffen, 

whose experiments in wheat breeding gave the first 
impulse to the movement which has resulted in this establish- 
ment. He has earned the gratitude of farmers for many breeds 
of wheat as valuable as they were unexpected—Little Joss and 
Yeoman, to name but two out of many. When Sir Lawrence 
Weaver went to the Board, now the Ministry, of Agriculture 
his business eye recognised two weaknesses that needed to be 
remedied. He perceived at a glance that scientific research 
and experiment aiming at the improvement of our cereals was 
one department of activity. The growing of the new breeds, 
their early cultivation and the accumulation of stocks in sufficient 
quantities to place on the market, was another. The two stood 
wide apart. It was uneconomical and unsatisfactory to the 
last degree that scientific brains should be cumbered with 
commercial responsibilities. Besides, the said brains could 
be employed to better purpose. A wide field for extending 
research stretches out in front of them. For example, the 
improvement of roots falls little short in importance of the 
improvement of cereals. 

Long before the day of Professor Biffen the extent of the 
mischief was known, and it was felt to be no credit to the country 
which had long held the lead in agriculture progress that while 
countries like Denmark, Sweden and the United States possessed 
seed testing institutes, there was no official establishment of 
the kind in Great Britain. In consequence of this state of 
things every step forward was followed by a step backward. 
When an improvement was made, its value began to 
become depreciated from the very first. The botanist had 
two courses open to him: he could either commercialise 
his discovery and grow wheat till he hed enoughto stock 
the markets, or he could sell it in small quantities to 
the farmers. In the former case his study was interfered with 
and he did very little good as a merchant either to himself 
or to the country. Usually he put the wheat on the market 
before he had a large enough supply, with the result that it was 
scattered about in small lots and not put in expert hands. 
The same thing happened when he sold it at the beginning. 
The British farmer had not been trained in thoroughly accurate 
and scientific agriculture. He allowed the seed to become 
adulterated not only with weeds, but with inferior types of 
the cereal, and in a few years’ time the so-called new wheat 
was little different from the old. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, who, when he entered the Ministry 
of Agriculture, took up this matter with his usual energy, made a 
journey of investigation to Sweden and Denmark, where better 
arrangements were in force. Other data were secured, and 
ultimately a scheme was adopted for the Institute. Its 
most valuable ature is that it was done with the 


co-operation of the seedsman. This needed some tact, because 
under the old system, or want of system, the seedsman 
had everything his own way; yet, he knew that it was 
not working well, and, fortunately, agreed that the method 
carried out in Sweden should be used, with modifications, 
in this country. In Sweden the work was carried out at 
the Svalof Institute, in which there was a_ plant-breeding 
institute on the one hand and a commercial institute on the 
other. The whole of the Swedish stocks were passed on at an 
early stage to the Swedish General Seed Company. ‘This 
is a commercial concern which, however, returns a good pro- 
portion of its profits to finance the scientific side of the 
Institution. 

The modus operandi now adopted is that when a new 
plant is produced, a certain quantity of the seed is cultivated 
on the farm at Cambridge and the rest under contract by 
the farmers. It is necessary to be very careful about the 
selection of those on whom this task devolves, on account of 
the very causes which, as we have shown, played havoc with 
new breeds under the old system. ‘This section ot the work 
is under the direction of Mr. W. Parker, who used to be 
a distinguished member of Professor Biffen’s staff. That it is 
under his care is a guarantee that the work will be ably and 
disinterestedly carried out. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that Mr. Parker 
is at work on the formation of a cereal map, which should 
be of the greatest help and guidance in the future. The 
subject he has dealt with is oats, and he has got the Southern 
Counties done. Each dot on this map represents a hundred 
acres of oats, and as the Southern section is all dotted over, 
some idea may be obtained of the laboriousness of the task. 
If such a map were made for each of the cereals, it would 
be of inestimable value. In the first place, it gives an 
immediate key to the best places in which to contract for 
growing new oats, as, naturally, where this cereal is a 
favourite crop the greatest skill has been developed in 
regard to it. It is almost a rule without exception 
that in a wheat-growing district you get the best wheat 
growers; in a barley district the best barley growers ; 
and in an oat district the best oat growers. ‘The traditions 
are handed down from father to son. 

A second function of the Institute is to determine the 
purity and germinating power of seeds. The process of doing 
this must be extremely interesting to amateurs who delight in 
growing seeds. Their efforts often fail and often produce very 
ragged results—a little plant here 2nd a tall one there. ‘The 
reason is they have not uniformity of soil or method. In 
the Institute for the larger seeds an earthenware saucer 
is filled with sterilised sand. ‘The seed is sown and a vast 
number of these tiny trays, as we may call them, are 
packed in what would be termed in poultry keeping an 
incubator. 
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Mr.Saunders, who takes chargeof this 
department, has many interesting things 
to say about the different behaviour of 
the plants under this process. He has 
ascertained by experiment that the idea 
of keeping up an even temperature is of 
little value, a deduction, indeed, which 
we might have drawn from the behaviour 
of plants when exposed to the weather. 
It would, indeed, be a superfluity to say 
that there is nothing constant in British 
weather. The thermometer goes up and 
down in every kind of season, and some- 
times the most violent alterations are 
made, but this irregularity of tempera- 
ture, far from injuring the germination 
of the plant, seems to have a considerable 
influence in improving it. Of course, 
plants differ very much, and whoever 
dreams of employing what we may call 
the fluctuating method in regard to 
temperature would do well to ascertain 
beforehand which plants may be 
counted on to like it. Another difficulty 
with regard to garden plants is that 
many of them freely intermarry, so 
that crosses are unavoidable unless 
the experiment is carried out where 
the subject can be entirely isolated 
from its kith and kin. Mangolds 
on the farm and Brussels sprouts in 
the garden are very liable to be crossed 
in species akin to those grown in the 
same neighbourhood.. ‘The mangold 
has many relations with which it will 
breed, and the Brussels sprouts are 
easily crossed with turnips for example. 

The seed-testing part of the In- 
stitute would be called the most popular 
were it not that each of the other sections 
appears to have taken just as deep a 
hold on the general fancy. <A great 
deal of the work is mechanical, such 
as counting the grains of very tiny seed 
to be sown, the separation of tiny 
impurities from these tiny seeds and 
other meticulous and yet highly impor- 
tant operations. Fortunately, the girls 
who do this work are treated with 
every consideration. They are not kept 
too long at one kind of employment, but 
are shifted from one to another so that 
their wits do not become dulled, and, 
moreover, a charming little common room 
is provided for their rest and recreation. 

The third section of work in the 
Institute is that connected with potatoes. 
Everybody knows the trouble that has 
been taken to differentiate between 
varieties that are immune and _ those 
that are not immune to the wart disease. 
That work is going on very well. There 
is another section of it which deals 
with synonyms in potato nomenclature. 
It happens, by design or accident, that 
when a really new potato is discovered, 
one, say, that is immune to wart disease, 
it is followed by the alleged discovery 
of many other breeds that are declared 
to have the same quality. When, how- 
ever, the potatoes are actually grown 
and compared the difference between 
them turns out to be very slight indeed. 

The idea is to establish a kind 
of potato Herd Book. This would cer- 
tainly have the same stabilising effect as 
it has on Shorthorn cattle or Berkshire 
pigs. Whoever claimed to have found a 
new breed of potato would have to give its 
pedigree, that- is, say from what it was 
bred. ‘The experts would then pro- 
nounce on its qualities and decide on its 
quelification for admission to the Herd 
Book. It is clear that if that were done, 
the public would have a guarantee in 
regerd to the nature of the potato they 
bought. Most of the farmers are 
thoroughly in favour of this, and some 
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of them suggest that the system should be applied to wheat 
also. There is now in existence a very long list of 
wheats, and one who has grown wheat for half a century, 
and, indeed, is known as a most successful cultivator, told 
the writer that between certain varieties he could see no 
difference either in the berries themselves, in the plant at 
different stages, in the ears or the sheaf; they were indis- 
tinguishable. Professor Biffen, on being questioned about the 
subject, agreed in the main, but with the reservation that there 
may be qualities of stamina or adaptability, or in physical 
composition, which really differentiate two wheats that are very 
similar to one another in appearance. 

We have been concerned chiefly with the work and aims 
of the Institute and have said very little about the rooms. ‘The 
building itself does every credit to Mr. Morley Horder, the 
chitect. Over-ornament would have been a fatal defect, but 
he plan adopted is, in point of fact, one of severe simplicity. 
Chere is just enough suggestion of a collegiate building withoutany 
.:tempt to reproduce the atmosphere of the Cambridge colleges. 
Ve would call it a sober but excellent piece of building. ‘The 
nly room in which ornamentation has been liberally introduced 

the Council Chamber. Even here there is not the 
lightest suggestion of the florid. The walls are beautifully 
ut austerely panelled with sycamore, and a place is left in 

1e panelling for portraits of those to whose energy or liberality 
1e building of the Institute is due. 

The working rooms, with their bevies of industrious 
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maidens busily separating the chaff from the grain, or, in other 
words, taking the impurities away from the seeds, counting 
out the exact number of grains which are to go into a saucerful 
of sand, or again counting to find how many of these grains 
have germinated, illustrate the nature of the work that has to 
be done. There are several rooms devoted to cereals, clover, 
grasses, vegetable seeds and so on. All who are occupied in 
producing food for man or beast ought to reap great benefit 
from this part of the institutional activities. 

Not so very long ago, at the beginning of the war in fact, 
there were only a few seedsmen of great repute on whom 
reliance could be placed for sending out pure germinating 
seeds. The average farmer at that time had no enthusiasm 
about purity of seeds, but would sow his hayfield with 
the miscellaneous seeds of grain and wheat left on his 
barn floor and never dream that he had done anything amiss. 
If you bought seed from him, and he was always willing 
to sell it, you purchased almost as much seed of docks, 
thistle and dandelion as you did of the cereal for which you 
had asked. Thus the ruination of the fields went merrily on. 
It is astonishing what a moral effect on the agricultural 
mind has been produced by the very effort to get this Institute 
going. ‘The change has had the rapidity of a revolution. Every 
farmer is now desirous of obtaining purity in his seed. We 
are glad that he is sending in swelling numbers samples for 
examination and trial at the Institute. That is the best proot 
he could give of the value he attaches to pure seeds. 





ON. THE 


MISS LEITCH IN AMERICA. 
T would have been a wonderful thing if Miss Leitch had won 
four championships. As it is she has won our own and the 
French and the Canadian, but was beaten in America. 
She fell in a rather sur- 
prising manner before Mrs. 
Letts, a Chicago player. Mrs. 
Letts lost the first three holes 
and was bunkered at the fourth. 
Then she holed out from off 
the green and began in earnest. 
The rest of the story is evi- 
dently that, as old as golf 
itself, of ‘‘ holes dropping away 
like snow off a dyke.’”” Noman 
or woman is quite proof 
against the horrible feeling of 
gradually losing what seemed 
jike a winning lead. One has 
seen even Mr. John Ball and 
James Braid suffering from it, 
and Miss Leitch is no exception. 
We all wish she had won, but 
think no less of her because 
she did not. All who met 
Miss Marion Hollins here this 
summer will congratulate her 
very warmly on winning the 
Championship, for she is one 
of the cheerful and sporting as 
she is one of the most lion- 
hearted of golfers. 
THE “NEWS OF THE 
WORLD” TOURNAMENT. 
One ought always to be 
on one’s guard against a form 
of golfing snobbishness which 
consists in admiring only the 
great players who have been 
famous in the past and not 
doing justice to those now 
coming on to take their places. 
After making due allowance for 
this weakness, however, I think 
that for the moment professional 
golf is not so good as it used to 
be. Of course, Duncan and 
Mitchell could not be at Oxhey 
because they were in America, 
and they left a big gap, but even | Under wood & Underwood. 





MISS CECIL LEITCH. 


GREEN 


so the play was not quite what it was in that golden age, when 
the “ triumvirate” were still winning championships with Herd 
Ray, Massy, Duncan and the late Tom Ball treading on their 
heels. There are bound to be such ups and downs, for there 
cannot always be such a cluster 
of exceptional players. The 
old champions cannot go on for 
ever. 
ingly 
as ever in an ordinary game, 
but they have lost a little of 
their staying power on the great 


They are still astonish- 


good—perhaps as good 


Those who are com- 
ing on are not so frightened of 


occasion. 


the big men as they used to be, 
but they have been repressed 
a long time and have not got 
quite the confidence, even if 
they have the skill, to step 
into the places that are being 
so gradually vacated. And so 
for the time being the golf is 
not quite so good. The second 
shots do not seem quite so 
straight and the ball does not 
end quite so near the _ hole. 
One sees, or so I fancy, more 
shots being played from the 
remote corners of the green or 
from just outside it. 

Having said so much I 
hasten to add that the News 
of the World 
which is practically the match 
play professional championship, 
was, as ever, extremely inter- 


Tournament 


esting. If there were not so 
many matches as of yore 
which sent a delicious, cold 
shiver down the _ spectator’s 
spine, there were many that 
were good and exciting. One 
match there was which 
pronrised great things. One 
felt the old thrill as Ray 
and Herd started on _ their 
battle in the second round. 
When Herd laid his pitch 
nearly dead at the fourth 


Copyright. and got down his putt for 
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three to square the match, the prospect seemed glorious indeed, 
and then in four holes the match was practically over, and high 
hopes had petered out. Herd was driving splendidly, with all 
the fire of youth, but at that fifth hole he fatally missed his tee 
shot. Perhaps he was in two minds about carrying the edge 
of the wood or hooking artistically round it. Perhaps, as he 
himself said, he played the shot too “ slackly.”” At any rate, the 
right wrist came over too soon and the shot was smothered. 
Ray hit a colossal shot, soaring high over the wood, and went 
on his way rejoicing and unbeatable until he had got such a 
lead as to assure him of victory. 

This was in a way the most dramatic match in the tournament 
and Ray certainly played very, very well, but I think the best 
golf of the four days was played in this same second round by 
Robson and Leach. Robson started off with a display of fire- 
works and did the first six holes in 21. Even so he was only 
two up and he could never get any more up. Leach hung on 
magnificently and the two went on playing almost perfect golf 
till, when Robson won at the penultimate hole, he had done 
seventeen holes in 66. After that it was very disappointing to 
find him losing to Day, who, sturdy and stout-hearted player that 
he is, is hardly heavy enough metal for Robson at his best. 

It is rather curious that, though the tournament was a 
triumph for new blood, it was not very young blood. Seymour, 
who won, is thirty-five, though he hardly looks it; Gaudin, 
wiiom he beat at the fortieth hole in the final, is, I think, forty- 
four, and Leaver, who made the saddest mess of the great James 
Braid, is forty-two. Both these last two have often been there 
or thereabouts, but have never quite “ got there,” and their 
success is very encouraging to the middle-aged golfer. Leaver’s 
play against Braid was just about as good as any that was seen. 
For nine holes his golf exactly answered the official definition of 
par, ‘‘ perfect play without flukes.”” He never holed a putt 
and he never missed one, and each of his second shots was, as 
Mr. Croome said to me, ‘‘ a pin-splitter.’’ Gaudin’s success was 
to a great extent a well deserved triumph for putting as it should 
be done. To use a well known phrase of Mr. John Low’s, he 
“struck the ball freely, gracefully and accurately and in the 
middle of the club.”” It was really wonderful to see how freely 
he swung that putting cleek of his on the keen borrowing greens, 
and he was always walking after the ball to pick it out before 
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it was in. He is not, however, only a putter; he is well armed 
at all points of the game and a worthy member of the great 
Jersey school. “His matches clearly took a great deal out of him 
and he was a very tired. man towards the end of the final, but 
his self-control was admirable and his courage undaunted. 

Of Seymour it may be said, at the risk of being con- 
tradictory, that he deserved to win, but that if he had lost 
he would have deserved to lose. Nobody who has not tried it 
perhaps quite realises how agonising is the putting in a big match 
and putts look shorter to the spectators then they are ; but 
still, Seymour really did miss too many short ones. He can 
putt beautifully—for that matter we most of us can now and 
again ; but his method is not sound, and in the matter of taking 
the club back further he might well take a leaf out of Gaudin's 
book. The rest of his golf was most praiseworthy. He is a 
very fine driver, something after the manner of Mitchell, hitting 
the ball with a tremendous and resounding crack and stopping 
his hands quickly after impact. His long, high iron shots are 
very good and he has a pretty, delicate touch in his little pitches 
and pitch-and-run shots. He seems to have a capital tempera. 
ment and accepted those absurd, maddening little putts with a 
sense of humour that we might all envy. 

Of the other younger men Havers was this time rather dis- 
appointing, but Whitcombe and Wingate enhanced their reputa- 
tions and played very well. Finally, the course itself deserves 
a very good word. Considering the weather it has had to endure 
it was in wonderfully good order. The greens looked excellent, 
and with their many subtle curves and borrows made the putting 
capital fun for the onlooker. Oxhey strikes me as a sound and 
testing course rather than a fascinating one, but it will profit 
very much from one or two projected changes. The fifteenth, 
the half-blind short hole over a big pit, which is called out-of- 
bounds, seems to me a thoroughly bad one. It might be amusing 
to see fat old gentlemen tackling it with drivers, but that is not 
much to say for a hole, and the new one which will take its 
place will be infinitely better. The first, again, is a poor, 
rather fluky hole, and that also is to be altered. Ray has 
a design for a plateau green at the fourteenth which, as he 
expounds it eloquently, sounds very good. These changes 
should, as it were, diffuse their beneficent influence over the 
whole course. BERNARD DARWIN. 





THE BADMINTON 


HAT the Badminton Kennels contain a first-rate work- 

ing pack of hounds is not wonderful. The country they 

hunt is se wide, so varied, that a good huntsman has 

an opportunity of seeing his hounds working all sorts 

of country. The ample opportunities for cub-hunting 

in the Duke of Beaufort’s country give him every possible 
guidance as to what hounds to put on and which to draft. 
The Badminton country has, in the Great and Lower Woods, 
in the coverts near Cirencester and the neighbourhood of Bath, 
deep strong woodlands. These test the courage and resolu- 
tion of individual hounds and the perseverance of the whole 
pack to the utmost. Then there are the deep grass pastures 
and hairy fences round Dauntsey and the Sodbury Vale. 
These, when there is a scent, give hounds an undoubted 
advantage over horses and test the stamina of the pack when 
there is a stout fox in front of them. The light soil and stone 
walls of the Tetbury district or the Downs with a scent soon find 
out those hounds that cannot run up with the pack. Thus the 
Badminton huntsmen have every opportunity to make their 
packs perfect, and the Dukes of Beaufort always take care that 
they should have the best possible material to work on. The fame 
of the Badminton hounds dates from very early days, and it was 
on Badminton strains that the foundation of Belvoir’s greatness 
was laid. If the present pack is, as our portraits will show, a 
great one, this is partly due to the fact that they were hunted 
by the present Duke for many years. Thus he was able to test 
in the field the value of strains of blood or the usefulness of 
particular families. Sending out many puppies to walk, the 
Dukes of Beaufort have been able to choose their hounds for 
looks as well as work. Experience of foxhounds convinces us 
that the chances are that good qualities and good looks are 
more than likely to be combined in the same animal; it is 
probable that when a plain hound or horse distinguishes 
itself we notice it more, since, after all, we expect good per- 
formances of the animal perfect in make and shape as a matter 
of course ; for what we mean by good looks in horse or hound 
is that the animal is perfectly adapted to the work it has to do. 
Now, turning to the portraits of the hounds, let us note 
what families and lines of blood so fine a judge as the present 
Duke of Beaufort has chosen. The Duke is very fond of a 
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handsome hound, and I can recollect his purchase of Vaulter, after- 
wards a Peterborough Champion, which was perhaps the 
handsomest hound I ever saw. Let us take the picture of Remus 
first on account of his looks, his distinction as one of the first- 
prize unentered doghounds at Peterborough this year, and also 
on account of his very interesting pedigree. Through his sire, 
Patron, he goes back very deep into Belvoir, through Lord 
Galway’s and so to the Meynell, Mr. Foljambe’s and to Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s sort at last. Thus he combines a great number 
of lines of working blood and is, as anyone can see, a very notab'c 
foxhound, standing on the best of legs and feet, has great dept’ 
through the heart and a beautiful neck and shoulders. He 
now engaged, no doubt, in vindicating, in pursuit of the cubs, tl 
judgment of the judges who placed him first at Peterboroug 
Note the two couples of beautiful hounds (reading from t: 
left we have two brothers, Captain and Whipcord, and Captain 
two sons, Watchman and Warlaby) on the flags. They are a grai 
two couples, full of power, intelligence and keenness, and t’ 
couple that beat them (they were second at Peterborough in t! 
class for two couples of working hounds) must have been ve 
good indeed. There are also separate pictures of Captain and | 
two sons, Watchman and Warlaby, and if I were invited to gi 
my idea of a foxhound for looks and work Captain would be t! 
hound I should choose. A huntsman might build up a who 
pack on this hound ; not only is he full of quality, but he lool 
a stayer, one that could carry his stern gaily on the way hon 
after the longest day through the wet Badminton vales. T! 
bitches Rumour and Wily are beautiful. Rumour seems + 
me to well deserve her rank as the champion bitch at Pete 
borough, but in the illustration Wily is not showing herself 
well as her kennel mates, but from her look of keenness I a) 
sure she drives to the front very hard. 

Ever since I have known the Badminton Hunt they have 
seemed to have a kind of sealed pattern of horse for the Hun 
stables. Nowhere have I ever seen such power and qualit 
combined. Many of the horses have the power of a cart-hors° 
with a most unmistakable look of blood and breeding. Thos 
of us who have hunted in the Badminton country know we 
that such horses are wanted. Not only is the country dee! 
sometimes, but the fences are stiff and, as I recollect them, 
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CAPTAIN, WHIPCORD, WATCHMAN AND WARLABY. 
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hairy, and the ditches broad. A horse has often to take off 
out of deep ground, land in ground equally wet, over a hedge and 
ditch that anywhere would take some doing. The Badminton 
Hunt horse, therefore, needs courage, intelligence and power. 
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the fences slowly, and yet, of course, there must be ability to 
gallop in order to keep on terms with the pack. 


The Grey Man appears to me to be quite a typical Beau'ort 


hunter, and as I write I look up and see before me on the wall 
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PHILOSOPHER. 


THE GREY MAN. 





W. A. Rouch. REDSKIN. 

Nor need I remind the reader that hounds of the stamp of those 
we have been looking at will not give horse and man much 
time to waste by the way. We must get over the fences and 
get away on the far side if we mean to be with them. The 
secret of crossing the Badminton country safely lies in taking 


RED RIBBON. Copy right. 
a picture of the Badminton Hunt with the Duke of Beavfort 
riding a grey horse which might be the own brother to the one 
in our picture. Then there is the horse named Philosopher— 
so called, one would suppose, from his readiness to take things 
as they came and to do what was required without fretting overt 
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it. Foley is a wonderful horse, 
whose depth of girth, power of 
back and loins, short cannon 
bones and muscular second 


power, while his shoulder and 
forehand and the comfortable 
slope of his pasterns suggest an 
easy ride. Brownie has the 
appearance of more blood and 
vet promises to be able to carry 
almost as much weight as his 
stable companions. That he is 
a fast horse no one who looks 
at him attentively could doubt. 
The place of !Red Ribbon’s 
saddle on his back, the power 
of his quarters and his make 
suggest the most luxurious of 
rides. As we look at Tom 
Newman’s horse Deacon we 
ire tempted to think ‘what 
. horse to hunt hounds on!” 
‘ull of intelligence, able to take 
are of himself in any country, 
he man who rides him need 
nly look after his pack and 
vatch his hounds. Tom New- 
1an is one of those professional 
cuntsmen who are sportsmen and lovers of hounds first, and is 
mong those few fortunate individuals whose work and pleasure 
rethesame. I can recollect Newman when, as a lad, he whipped 
1 to his father, then huntsman to Mr. Baring in the Hambledon 
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country. I was only one season 
in the country and did, not see 
Newman again until he was at 
Badminton as_ second whipper- 
in, by which time he had 
learned, under the Duke and 
Will Dale, much of the science 
of hunting. For sixteen years 
he was at Badminton as second 
and first whipper-in and then 
was promoted to carry the 
horn. By this time Newman 
knew the whole practice of 
fox-hunting as learned under 
masters of the noble science. 
He had, too, that knowledge of 
the country and of the run of his 
toxes which enables a huntsman 
who has the necessary gifts to 
make the most of them. Nor 
could Lord Worcester, who 
promises to make a huntsman 
have a better guide and as- 
sistant in the work of hunting 
hounds than Tom Newman. 
last of all we come to a horse 
whose portrait is quite topical 
just now—that of Redskin, one 
of the cub-hunters, but which 
might well make a good hunter in some countries. Compact, 
handy and able to go all day, some of us might be very glad if 
we never had a worse hunter in our stables than Redskin, the 
Badminton cub-hunter. X. 


ON DEACON. 





A TALK TO RUGBY FOOTBALL 


SPECTATORS 


By L. R. TosswILt. 


NE result of the increasing popularity of Rugby 
football is that a large number of people attend 
matches now who have no real knowledge of the game 
because they played Association football, or none at 
all, when at school. There are also the large company 

of ‘‘ sisters, cousins and aunts’’ who go to see their own—or 
other people’s—menfolk play and who cover their ignorance 
of the game by one of two methods, the silent concentrated 
attitude, which is non-committal at all events, or the baby- 
innocent pose, e.g., ‘““ Are they going to kick that little ball ? 
Why don’t they each have one to kick? Why does that fat little 
man blow a whistle ?”’ etc. For each and all of these classes 
of spectators a few words in—or rather at the beginning of— 
season may not be out of place. 

Perhaps the most mysterious happenings—to the uninitiated 
—occur when the ball is being put into the scrummage. The 
half-back may put the ball in from either side, but the referee 
can order him to do so from the side nearest or farthest 
from him, whichever he thinks will give him the best view 
of the proceedings. The ball is supposed to be rolled along 
the ground at an equal distance from the legs of the opposing 
forwards, so that each side may have an,equal chance of pawing 
the ball back to the ranks behind and so out to the “‘ stand-off ”’ 
half-back waiting at the back of the scrummage. 

It will be appreciated that it is by no means easy, when the 
scrum is twisting and moving, to ‘“ put the ball in straight,”’ 
7.e., exactly in the middle, and the referee often blows his whistle 
and orders it to be put in again, or if the ball goes straight through 
and out the other side without being touched he does so. A 
penalty is incurred if a player on either side lifts a foot off the 
ground before the ball is actually “ in”’ ; this is called ‘‘ foot up,”’ 
and the referee may either order the ball to be put in again or 
give a“ free kick ’’ at goal to the other side. 

Before this rule was introduced it was not uncommon to 
see all the forwards in the front rows of the scrum standing on 
one leg with the other poised in the air ready to pounce on the 
ball the moment it was rolled in. A man standing on one leg 
is easily pushed over, so that this practice was bad policy—apart 
from the difficulty experienced by a half-back of putting the ball 
in fairly when confronted by a tangled mass of interlocked legs 
and pawing feet ! 

Thirty years ago a scrummage was a serious matter! There 
was none of the modern practice of shooting the ball back 
to the half-back at once in those days. Instead, the side which 
secured the ball when it was put in kept it in the back row of the 
scrummage and pushed solidly till they had forced their opponents 
back and could rush ahead with the ball in their midst, or wheeled 
sideways when a rush could be started, again with the ball in the 
middle of the forwards. There were three-minute scrums in 
those days and they were no joke either! Naturally the modern 
game with its short scrummages and abundant open play by the 
backs is faster and far more attractive to the spectator. 

When the ball has come out of the scrummage and is being 
handled by the backs there are many occasions when the whistle 
blows and the game is stopped for no apparent reason to the 
unlearned spectator. 





Let us consider some of the commonest reasons for this. 
A promising attacking movement is in progress; the three- 
quarters are running down the field passing the ball from one to 
another, and we are beginning to lean forward in our seats in 
expectation of a try when, suddenly, the whistle—why °? 
Probably for a ‘‘ forward pass.’? When a player passes the ball 
to another he must not throw it towards his opponents’ goal 
that is, the player receiving the ball must always be nearer his 
own goal line than the player who passes the ball to him. Nor 
may the ball be knocked or thrown forward apart from passing 
it to another player. After either of these rules has been infringed 
the game is stopped and a scrummage is formed at the spot 
where the infringement took place. 

This “ knocking on” or “ throwing forward ’”’ frequently 
happens when the ball is being thrown out of touch. The forwards 
jump to secure the ball and accidentally knock it towards their 
opponents’ goal. There follows a whistle and scrummage again. 

To spectators it often seems puzzling that the whistle should 
blow when a back catches the ball from a high kick. This may 
be for one of two reasons. If the back catches the ball cleanly 
and at the same time strikes the ground with his heel, he is said 
to have ‘“ made his mark,”’ and he is entitled to a free kick at 
goal from any point behind the “ mark,” 7.e., nearer his own 
goal line, while his opponents may not advance beyond the 
“mark” until the ball has been kicked. On the other hand, 
if the back does not catch the ball cleanly but fumbles it and 
accidentally drops it or knocks it in the direction of his opponents’ 
goal line, it constitutes a technical ‘“‘ knock-on ”’ and the ball 
must be scrummaged on the spot. 

But the greatest difficulty with all who are unfamiliar with 
the rules of Rugby football is in the “ off-side’”’ rule. = This 
particularly applies to those who are acquainted with the meaning 
of “‘ off-side ”’ in the Association game or hockey. 

In Rugby football “ in front of”? and ‘ behind” the ball 
means nearer the opponents’ goal line than the ball or nearer 
a player’s own goal line than the ball and any player who is 
in front ’’ of the ball is “‘ off-side ’’ and may not touch the ball, 
actively or passively, until he has been ‘‘ put on-side’”’ by the 
ball or a player with the’ ball coming between him and the 
opponents’ goal line. 

Actually, of course, every forward on one side of the scrum- 
age is ‘‘ off-side’’ when the ball is ‘‘ heeled out ”’ to the half- 
back, but this is the only exception to the rule. 

Finally, let me quote for the benefit of the innocent novitiate 
a few precepts from ‘‘ More Manners for Worse Men” (which 
you will not find in any library) to be taken with a liberal pinch 
of that salt which is the savour of all wisdom ! 

Precept 15.—Should the unwary player have tripped an 
opponent, let him with all speed cry unto the referee with a loud 
voice claiming a foul. For, remember, nine referees out of ten 
will award to the first claimant. 

Precept 26.—Run not too fast during the last ten minutes 
of the game lest those who watch should say: ‘ This man is a 
shirker, he was fresh at the end.’’ But, when the game 
approacheth the touch line, then strive mightily that all may see 
andcry: “Itis good; this man is a worker.” 


“e 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND VERSE ABOUT 
FOX-HUNTING 


The Sport of our Ancestors, by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

(Constable.) 

ORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE found a. task 
according to his heart when he entered upon the making 
of the anthology which he calls The Sport of Our 
Ancestors. ‘There is a great contrast, however, between 
the tone of his introduction and that of Mr. Surtees, 

Mr. Egerton Warburton, Major Whyte Melville, Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport, Beckford, “Nimrod” and Anthony Trollope, 
from whom he has culled these flowers of description. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke has, to a certain extent, lost 
his faith in the future of sport. 
He looks back and finds that 
the culminating point of fox- 
hunting was reached at the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. The country had 
been for so long free from any 
important war that people 
deemed that peace would last 
forever. They got their first 
shock from the Boer War 
“and with it,” says Lord 
Willoughby, “ the first twinges 
of the suspicion that, after all, 
we might have more trouble 
and less junketing in days to 
come”; as he feelingly adds, 
“some of us began to feel a 
draught.” Peace was arranged 
for the Coronation of 
Edward VII, but, alas! his 
short reign witnessed the last 
flicker of the luxury that had 
been for so many generations 
enjoyed in the country. Never 
since then has there been a 
recovery of confidence. The 
German menace hung over us, 
and not without a_ perilous 
approach to anti-climax does 
the author, after enumerating 
the signs of restlessness, add 
that “all the time the auto- 
mobile in the hunting-field was 
causing grave searchings of 
heart among the conservative 
temperaments.” The motor car 
has come and, in our opinion, 
will stay, but we heartily agree 
with the author’s dictum that 
‘all boys and girls ought to 
learn how to jog their hunters 
quietly to the meet, how to 
ride them all day with a view to 
having to get them home at 
night, and how to get them 
home after a hard day.” ‘There 
are few who will not echo his 
doubt whether those who first 
saw the light in the dawn of 
the present century will enjoy 
field sports as much as did || 
their ancestors. The conclusion 
is arrived at that, on the whole, 
those who were born about 1820, 
possibly ten years earlier, and died at three score and ten, 
skimmed the cream of the English countryside. Those of the 
following generation cannot be leading the life of their fore- 
fathers in the country, “ keeping a lot of horses,” as the child 
said, “‘ and dogs and things.” How English, too, is the aspira- 
tion of Jane Austen’s Master Lucas: “ If I were as rich as Mr. 
Darcy, I would keep a pack of foxhounds, and drink a bottle 
of wine every day.” No boy will love a Rolls-Royce as his 
father loved a gallant horse. As to those who were heroes 
of sport at the end of the century, the place of greatest Master 
of Foxhounds is accorded to Lord Henry Bentinck and that 
of greatest professional huntsman of all time to Tom Firr. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke is full of all kinds of country 
lore, and in the midst of his lamentation he gives a sketch of 
the stickheap. Not many town peoole at all events will know 


what it is. Many farmers who made a great outcry about the 
damage done by ground game towards the end of the last 
century nevertheless encouraged rabbits by taking the cuttings 
of an overgrown hedge or any other available material of the 
same kind and making a pile of it with the express intention 
of inducing the rabbits to turn it into an abode. They usually 
took possession quite readily and bred with the speed and industry 
with which they are generally credited. Our author finds, 
however, that there are few greater nuisances in a hunting 
country than a stickheap. ‘‘ Vixens lay their cubs in them, 
and litters might easily be born, live and die in a stickheap 
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““NOW LET THE HUNTSMAN THROW IN HIS HOUNDS AS QUIETLY AS HE CAN.” 


without ever being hunted, because in time the foxes will dig 
a large earth under the wood, or take possession of the rabbi: 
holes and defy the cleverest earthstopper that ever was bred.” 

The end of this discourse is to seek an answer to the questio: 
of who had the best of it—the grandfather who was born abou 
1810, the father who was born about 1840, or the son who wa 
born about 1870? He rules the son out because, even befor 
the war, his days were clouded by political and social unrest, an: 
his great asset is the recollection of the sports.and pastimes of hi 
youth. He consoles himself with the reflection: ‘‘ We ar 
having rather a thin time now, old chap, but we have had 
bit of the old, and, thank goodness! no one can take it awa) 
from us.” 

The golden age of fox-hunting, then, he defines as having 
occurred when England was recovering from her struggle wit! 
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Napoleon and before she felt the full effect of her struggle 
with Germany. These were the days of the writers from whose 
works his anthology is made. ‘The question then arises: 
Which is the most satisfactory scribe and chronicler of fox- 
hunting ? We bar Mr. Surtees, who is in a class by himself, 
and the first who comes up for judgment is Mr. Egerton War- 
burton—a man of very high and very varied gifts. He gives 
two examples from his verse, of which “Tar Wood ”’ is the 
better, at any rate it contains the inimitable lines : : 

The Miller, when he heard the pack, 

Stood tiptoe on his loaded sack, 

He view’d the fox across the flat, 

And, needless signal, waved his hat ; 

He saw him clear with easy stride 

The stream by which the mill was plied ; 

Like phantom fox he seem’d to fly, 

With speed unearthly flitting by. 

Major Whyte Melville has a glory of his own, but we 
h: e a kind of suspicion that it is waning. He may be read, 
bu: scarcely with the zest of yore. 
The third in the team is Mr. Bromley-Davenport, also, 

li. Mr. Egerton Warburton, a man of Cheshire. The most 
a ising of his pieces is doubtless the parody, “ Lowesby 
I{ ,” of which the following lines are probably the best : 


What’s that skirting the hill side ? 
Forward! forward! let us ride. 


\ in vain the distance beckons. 
' the fox! I'll bet a hundred ! 


1 the fox! "Twas T that did it ? “Oh, of ‘course, 1 always do ; 
(. es Sir Richard, black as thunder. I'll evaporate—adieu. 

The next writer, Beckford, is perhaps the most literary 
© .emall. Is not this, at any rate, prose of the best ? : 


Did you hear that hound catch him? They overran the scent, 
a the fox had lain down behind them. Now, Reynard, look to 
y: elf! How quick they all give their tongues! Little Dread- 
1 ht, how he works him! the terriers too, they are now squeaking 
at im.—How close Vengeance pursues! how terribly she presses ! 
it } just up with him !—Gods ! what a crash they make ; the whole 

1 resounds !—That turn was very short! ‘There !—now !—aye, 
no they have him! Who-hoop ! 

Then we come on to “ Nimrod,” who is practically yester- 
da., for indeed there is a very modern touch in “ The Noble 
Earl of an Ancient Name”: 

*Tis half-past twelve by the railway clocks, 

And the Earl has just called for horse and his Fox : 
After the Earl there rides the Earl’s groom 

And then comes a man with a big birch broom, 
Clad in the Earl’s discarded breeches, 

To tickle him up when he comes tothe ditches. 

Finally comes Anthony Trollope, the lovable, pleasant 
novelist whom Nature never designed for horsemanship, and 
who still was an enthusiastic hunter of the fox. 

The book will provide those of the coming generation 
with many a pleasant hour’s reading during an off day. 





Six Short Plays, by John Galsworthy. (Duckworth, 5s.) 

AS quietly, as persistently as ever Mr. Galsworthy, in his latest volume 
of plays, holds up his mirror to our civilisation, and we do not like 
the glimpses, brief though they are in this case, that we get of it. 
Whether he is writing comedy, satire or tragedy, the driving-power 
behind Mr. Galsworthy’s pen continues to be his reaction of pity 
and pain towards times that are out of joint. Of these six plays the 
last—a play within a play—is perhaps the cleverest, the one to appeal 
most to the literary reader. To write a short play and, by enclosing 
within it another and necessarily even shorter play, to reveal the heart- 
breaking, never ended war between art and commerce, is an achieve- 
ment possible only to an artist possessing the highest skill in con- 
densation and suggestion. On the other hand, ‘‘ The First and The 
Last,” the play with which the volume opens, is everybody’s play ; 
it has dramatic grip from start to finish, and a final breathless thrill 
that should satisfy even the devotee of Grand Guignol. Of the remaining 
four plays, “‘ The Little Man ” is a delight by reason of the American 
who, in a perpetual state of “ uplift,” dominates it ; ‘‘ Hall-Marked,” 
in which a woman’s wedding-ring is accidentally absent from her finger, 
gives Mr. Galsworthy scope for his delicate irony; ‘‘ Defeat ’’ has 
that aching poignancy of which, too, he is a master ; and only “ The 
Sun,” with its contrasted figures of two post-war soldiers, is not a success. 
For the ethical lesson here reaches us, not as the gentle rain from 
heaven, but rather in a determined stream that is more than a little 
reminiscent of the watering-can of propaganda. 


Conflict, by Henrietta Leslie. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

CONFLICT is the story of a man who, born into a revolutionary milieu, 
first resents his dedication by his mother to ‘‘ The Cause,” then half 
unwillingly throws in his lot with Labour, deserts later under tempta- 
tion, and finally returns to the political fold of his childhood. The 
subject is a strong one and an adequate knowledge of it is displayed ; 
there is plenty of love interest ; the writing is competent and the writer 
on the side of the angels. It seems rather hard, therefore, on Mrs. 
Leslie that the result should make no particular impression ; yet so it 
s. For one thing, none of her characters comes to life, so we cannot 
i've in them; and, for another, she writes only competently ; never 
nce do we experience that happiest form of inebriety, “ the intoxication 
f style.” It would be absurd, of course, to make such a complaint 
‘f the average commercial novel ; but Mrs. Leslie has aimed higher, 
‘nd therefore more is legitimately expected of her. And the 
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all-important ingredient that she has omitted from Conflict is emotion 
—the artist’s own strong emotion that alone can waken response in 
the reader. 


Wintergreen, by Janet Laing. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
SURVEYED after the pleasant event of reading, Wintergreen has perhaps 
its faults—faults of a slight improbability of plot and the like. But 
it would be ungrateful to do more than just mention arriéres fenseés 
concerning an entertainment so full of zest and fun. Who on earth 
could resist such an opening sentence as this ?—‘‘ It was in the town 
church of Rathness one fine Sunday morning in the August of nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, that, in the fiftieth year of her age, and in direct 
answer to prayer, the idea of becoming a domestic servant occurred 
to Miss Julia Glenferlie.” Thenceforward we follow with the utmost 
willingness the fortunes of this enterprising lady who looked like 
Queen Victoria and negotiated crises with the cool nerve of an Arctic 
explorer. The book is not al! froth and frolic, either ; there is a fine, 
brave philosophy underlying the lightness, and one chapter in which 
tragedy is treated with a grave beauty of restraint and strength. The 
moral of the book seems to be that women of education should step 
into the domestic breach left by the servants of the past ; but whether 
we agree with this argument or not, we can hardly fail to enjoy the lively 
and high-spirited account of one woman who did so. 





Evered, by Ben Ames Williams. (Mills and Boon, 8s. 6d.) 

THAT youth will be served is generally painfully evident in fiction, but 
Mr. Ben Ames Williams, although he has his young lovers, a girl and 
two men, to sustain the love interest, has written his latest novel around 
the personality of anelderly man. Evered, passionate, violent, harsh, with 
his eager love for his wife, unsuspected by anyone but her, burning 
beneath his roughness and cruelty, is a human and moving figure. 
You begin by hating him, as most of his neighbours did, and at the end 
of the book you find yourself loving and pitying him, as his wife did, 
and his son does and his wife’s sister has learned to. Evered’s great 
red bull is the other notable figure of the story, and, indeed, the setting 
on a farm in the sparsely populated country just south of Maine is one 
of the charms of a book which rings so true to life and has so much 
strength and originality in it that it should put many new readers eagerly 
on the look-out for Mr. Williams’ next novel. 


Samplers and Stitches, by Mrs. Archibald Christie. (Batsford, 25s.) 
NEEDLEWORK is an art just as surely as painting or music, and it 
is, moreover, like these, an art which can never reach any very high 
standard of perfection without a careful preliminary study of its 
technique. For there are stitches innumerable to be learned, material 
to be studied and the theory of design to be understood; and, until 
these first principles have been mastered, the embroiderer cannot hope 
to produce a really fine or original piece of work. Only when technique 
is acquired can the artist bring her imaginative powers successfully 
into play—only then can a beautiful form of individual expression 
result. Many books have been written on this fascinating subject, 
but we cannot remember coming across any more comprehensive 
and complete work than that which Mrs. Archibald Christie has just 
given us in her Samplers and Stitches. Indeed, so exhaustive (and at 
the same time exhilarating) is it in its treatment of the various branches 
of needlework, and so clear in explanation, with over two hundred 
and fifty diagrams to add to its value, that, we consider, a careful study 
of the book would teach as much as anv number of practical lessons. 
Mrs. Christie is so enthusiastic herself that if she fails to awake 
enthusiasm in her readers, if she does not produce in them a growing 
tingling in the finger-tips to handle some beautiful material and to 
fashion thereon some glorious design of their own creation, then they 
will be well advised to leave the art of needlecraft severely alone, for 
therein will not lie their destiny. In the name of all needlewomen 
there should be accorded to Mrs. Christie a very grateful vote of thanks, 


The Growth and Shedding of the Antler of the Deer’ The 
Histological Phenomena and Their Relation to the Growth 
of Bone, by William Macewen, F.R.S. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 
Jackson and Co., 1920, 10s. 6d. net.) 

SIR WILLIAM MACEWEN has certainly added to our knowledge 
of the formation and of the structure of antlers. He has shown, 
in fact, that the growth of antlers corresponds roughly with 
what is known of the growth of other mammalian bones. But 
his book is not an easy volume to review. The subject is 
intricate and too complex for discussion in any but a technical 
journal. The exposition of it is confused. There is a consider- 
able amount of repetition; and unnecessary words such as 
“‘functionate”’ occur: “function” is good enough for ordinary 
mortals. And really Sir William ought not to talk about “ coral 
insects”?! The book is amply illustrated. Many of the figures are 
apparently photographs taken from sections or preparations, but there 
are no reference lines or letters, and it requires an expert histologist 
to estimate their value. 





BOOKS WORTH READING 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Comedies, by Harold Chapin. (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


The Fairy Flute, by Rose Fyleman. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 
Public School Verse, 1920-21. An Anthology. (Heinemann 3s. 6d.) 


FICTION. 
To Let, by John Galsworthy. (Heinemann, 7s.) 
Mr. Pim, by A. A. Milne. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
Romance to the Rescue, by Denis Mackail. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From Private to Field-Marshal, by Field-Marshal Sir William Robert- 
son, Bart. (Constable, 21s.) 

Here, There and Everywhere, by Lord Frederick Hamilton. 
and Stoughton, 15s.) 

A Travelier in Little Things, by W. H. Hudson. 


(Hodder 
(J. M. Dent, tos. 6d.) 
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HIGHHE AD CASTLE, 
CUMBERLAND, 


THE SEAT OF 


MAJOR oe W. HILLS, M.P. 
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“WT seems,” wrote Fuller in his “‘ Worthies,” “ that Cumber- 
land is terra suis contenta bonis, neither proud of the gayety, 
nor covetous of the money of London.” But John Nichols, 
his annotator, in 1811, maintained that the case in both 
these instances was now widely altered. Nevertheless until 

the Forty-five, the doctor of famous memory was right and 

Cumberland preserved much of its medizval character of a 

No-man’s Land, forming, with Northumberland and Durham, 

a high barren plateau intersected by precipitous ravines and 

studded with castles and peel towers. When Bonny Prince 

Charlie hurried through the county in the winter of 1745 leaving 

General Cope bewildered the other side of the Pennines, and 

returned heart-broken early next spring, Highhead was in 
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building as we see it now; probably work was suspended that 
winter, since we learn that it took four years—1744-48—for it 
to be completed. Of the original castle we fortunately have .n 
engraving by the intrepid Buck—intrepid because even to-d.y 
the difficulties of the terrain have not been entirely solved by the 

surveyor, and in 1739, when it was a decayed and forbiddin«- 
looking bastide, approached by vile roads in the hills southward 
of the Bishop’s palace of Rose Castle, the enthusiasm of the 
artist must have been well-nigh engulfed in the dismal fore- 
bodings of the man. The precipitous cliff that surrounds the 
plateau on which the house is built, and which Buck and later 
(sanitary) excavators assure us formed a natural pavement to 
the courtyard, must always have been a resort in times of stress 
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Copied from those at Canons Ashby. 
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but we know nothing of. ts history before the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when it is associated with the illustrious 
name of Harcla,or Harley. Of Andrew de Harcla, too, nothing 
is known as to his origin beyond that he was son of Michael 
de Harcla, Sheriff of Cumberland 1285-88. There is reason to 
think that Highhead belonged to Michael, for it is known to 
have belonged to his son and is not mentioned specifically as 
having been acquired by him. If so, we can picture young 
Andrew, the unknown son of a poor northern knight, setting 
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off on the 1304 campaign with Edward I to make his fortune, 
which, by a natural aptitude for war and a strict attention to 
the requirements of the King’s deputy, John Segrave, he suc- 
ceeded in doing. In 1309 we find him Governor of Carlisle 
Castle, and the year after Bannockburn Warden of the Marches, 
a post usually held by one of the Dacres of the North. It is 
clear that Sir Andrew never wavered in that attention to the 
Crown which he had exhibited in his youth, even in the days 
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when Thomas of Lancaster and Edward of Carnarvon reduced 
England to a state of chaos. In 1322 came his great opportun ty. 
The Lancastrians were retreating rapidly through Yorks!.ire 
before Edward, and hoping to form a junction with the Scuts, 
But the line of the Ouse, spanned at Boroughbridge by a narrow 
wooden structure, was held on the north bank by Harcla and 
the levies of Cumberland and Westmorland. Humphrey of 
Hereford attempted to force the bridge, but was stabbed ip 
through the boards by a Welsh spearman. The remainder of 
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the force, played on by Sir Andrew’s archers, surrend. :ed. 
This battle marked the end of Lancaster’s power and mad. the 
Despencers, two capable and clever, if greedy, men, sup 2me 
in the land at the Parliament of York. Harcla was made Eat! 
of Carlisle, and the elder Despencer Earl of Winchester. Yet 
the Scots were unresisted in the North. Edward was again 
defeated the same autumn between Byland Abbey and Rivaulx, 
and Bruce occupied his hereditary manor of Malton. Clearly 
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4.—-THE TERRACES ON A DEWY MORNING. 
The north-east view of the house. 
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5-—-THE FORECOURT. 
The face is of red sandstone ashlar. 
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6.—THE CORRIDOR, LOOKING EAST. 
The entrance hall lies to the left, the stairs to the right. 
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the Crown had failed and it was open to every 
subject to look to himself. That winter the Earl of 
Carlisle, hoping by a brilliant coup d’état to usurp 
the Earl of Winchester in Royal favour, sought out 
Bruce at Lochmaben and actually arranged pre- 
liminaries for a general peace on the basis of 
recognising Bruce as king. This “treason” breught 
the earl to the scaffold and his head to London 
Bridge, where, set upon a pike, it served only as a 
warning to the unpatriotic; although, suffered to 
remain on the earl’s shoulders, it would have served 
the King with a fidelity and insight singularly lacking 
at that time. 

Highhead, on Harcla’s death, was granted to 
Ralph Dacre, his successor at Carlisle, but in 1358 
it was possessed by a family named L’Angles, or 
English, of whom John, in that year, built the chapel 
(“a very mean edifice’) which is seen in the distance 
in Fig. 3. ‘Ten years later it was held in capite by one 
William Restwold on a tenure which shows that it was 
less as a private residence than asa Royal block-house 
that it was granted. The tenure was by the service 
of rendering at His Majesty’s Exchequer at Carlisle 
one red rose at the feast of St. John the Baptist 
yearly. 

In 1540, or thereabouts, John Richmond bought 
it of the Restwolds. The Richmonds had formerly 
passed by the name of Musard, but, as hereditary 
Constables of Richmond Castle, had adopted the 
name of their residence. In the days of Edward I, 
however, they had had an early connection with 
Highhead ; one of the sons of Thomas de Richmond, 
who took an eminent part in the siege of Caerlave- 
rock, was possessed of Corby Castle, of which he 
was dispossessed by Harcla, the then possessor of 
Highhead. But, as we have said, in 1540 Corby was 
joined to Highhead, as, in the ownership of Judge 
Hills, the present owner’s father, it was to be again 
350 years later. After the Battle of Flodden, however, 
Scotland seemed unlikely to give further trouble, znd, 
habits of life becoming easier, John Richmond built 
himself a more comfortable residence in the old 
enceinte, albeit with walls 1oft. thick. Half of this 
building is incorporated in the west end of the present 
house and is shown in Buck’s engraving as a long 
Tudor edifice with mullioned windows, a steepish 
roof and dormer windows with pointed finials. ‘The 
westward face—being liable to attack—had a low 
parapet of two courses of dressed stone surmounted 
by a rounded coping course, all of which projected 
beyond the wall and was supported by a cornice of 
three receding rolls in the manner introduced into 
Scotland from France. The southern end of this 
building is seen in Fig. 3, unscreened, as on the 
northern front, by the eighteenth century additions. 

In 1717 the last male Richmond—Christopher— 
died, as Buck deplored, in his bloom, with two 
daughters as his heirs. In 1739 his mother, who ha: 
survived two husbands, was still living at Highhead, 
but on her death, between then and 1744, her granc- 
daughter Elizabeth, who had married Peter Broughai 
of Skelton and had worked on her husband to pu 
chase her sister’s share, succeeded to the property 
It was Elizabeth’s son, Henry Richmond Broughan 
who built the house as it is to-day, with the assis' 
ance of his uncle, Commissioner John Broughan 
who had resided much in Italy and, as tradition tell 
brought over craftsmen with him. 

Henry Richmond Brougham was to cut a gre: 
figure in the country—being, no doubt, a young ma 
of parts and property just returned from the Gran 
Tour. For sucha one the decayed farmhouse whic 
he had inherited was a positive disgrace to the nan 
of Brougham, albeit coupled with that of Richmon« 
The resources of the Brougham family were there 
fore called in to his assistance, in the form of mone 
and of ingenuity. Henry’s Uncle John we ma 
imagine to have taken a great fancy to Henry whe 
he was in Italy—in that attractive way sometim¢ 
observable in unmarried uncles, who, as a race, af, 
perhaps, the most delightful among men. Unel 
Bowlin never did more for Roderick Random thai 
John Brougham did for Henry, for not only did he 
place his hobby of house designing at his nephew’s 
service, but by 1749 his efforts were crowned by the 
pleasure of seeing their object elected Sheriff 0! 
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Cumberland. Within the year, however, even before his 
‘enure of office had expired, Unc!e John’s hopes were dashed 
to the ground, for Henry Richmond Brougham was no more. 

In John Brougham we have one of the amateurs of the 
Burlington type who were not universally successful. Pope, 
in his epistle to that nobleman on “ The Use of Riches,” is 
considerably opposed to them: : 

They clap four slices of pilaster on’t ; 

That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front. 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door, 
Conscious they act a true Palladian part, 

And if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

In this case, however, the amateur architect has grappled 
ith the difficulties that confronted him with some skill. All 
mains of the medizval castle of Harcla’s or Restwold’s time 
ere cleared away, excepting a little turret in the south-west 





8.—A VENETIAN WINDOW IN THE UPPER CORRIDOR. 
corner which, stretching some way down the almost precipitous 
face of a cliff, is now used as a scullery. The northern end of 
the Tudor building was destroyed and the remainder screened 
to the front by the facade seen in Fig. 2. That such a process 
was also contemplated on the southern side (Fig. 3) is probable, 
and the fact that the balustrade on this side is incomplete gives 
us reason to suspect that neither exterior nor interior were ever 
completed. The fact that Henry Richmond Brougham died in 
1749 unmarried lends strength to such a supposition. 
Fortunately, Brougham, influenced by the peculiar and 
beautiful nature of his site, was content with a fairly simple 
exterior and left the rich red sandstone to give the necessary 
“colour.” Passing through the gates shown in Fig. 1—a 
modern adaptation, by the way, of the earliest surviving wooden 
garden gates, those at Canons Ashby—we are immediately 
before the front door (Fig. 5). Considerably more trouble has 
been spent on these three centre bays ; the ashlar work is here 
horizontally chamfered, and the doorway shows plainly the 
Italian influence in its well carved mask and frieze, that in a 
purer form was to be propagated twenty years later by the 
Adams. The frieze is important in this instance because, 
of essentially un-English workmanship, it practically puts 
deyond a doubt the presence of at least an Italian mason. The 
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armorial bearings (Brougham) and their supporters in the 
pediment seem, however, to be of local work, while the wholly 
irrelevant female head above it, though hardly large enough 
to be seen, yet represents the struggle familiar 150 years earlier 
between expert artist and local craftsman. ‘The vigorous 
lyre pattern ironwork of the steps is English, and equal to the 
best work of the time, showing no signs of rococotry : 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth and ease 

Sprang the Rank Weed, and thrived with large increase. 

Within, we find assiduous attention paid to some details 

and a strange neglect of others. The hall giving into a vaulted 
corridor that runs the length of the house (Fig. 6) is balanced by 
the stairs (Fig. 7). The underneath of the single flight, shown in 
the illustration, is not covered, as is usually the case, with plaster, 
but the treads of the steps are left open to the view. Facing the 
top of the stairs is the doorway, shown in Fig. 9. ‘To return 
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g.—DOORWAY HEAD OF THE STAIRS. 

to the ground floor, to the left of the entrance hallflies the 
drawing-room (Fig. 11), where once again the Italian has 
done the doorway, with its delicately carved broken 
bowed pediment, the painted plaster cornice, the ceiling and 
chimneypiece, while local talent was left to paint the armorial 
history of the Richmonds and Broughams on strange old- 
fashioned panels above it. "The subsidiary doors, too, are 
excellent as far as they go, but above them the space had to be 
filled with plain boards instead of, as was usual, a_ small 
panel. The ceiling executed in the best rococo manner, pre- 
sents to anyone with a flexible vertebral column a sudden and 
fantastic shock. Above the principal doorway is a medallion, 
not very well executed, of an emperor, and opposite to it 
(not visible in the illustration), who but Albert, the Prince 
Consort, whiskers and all! Mr. Lytton Strachey’s hero held 
the writer spellbound in this most unusual of surroundings ; 
surely, the young persons who gambol in the centre are not 
even whiskered? Then, why does not at least a wisp of 
muslin artfully borne on a plaster breeze clothe them a little 
more suitably for the unexpected honour of their position ? 
I was baffled. Crossing the corridor into the library the 
memory of Prince Albert and the Amorati accompanied me, 
when, on a sudden, the matter was explained. Hanging by 
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10.—A ROUGH PLAN. 
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a cord upon the wall was 
a plaster medallion of the 
Queen. Then I rememberec 
that in the ’sixties, whe 
Major Hill’s father acquire: 
the house, it was in 
bad state of repair. No 
doubt, the plasterwork wa 
falling to bits and one of th 
medallions lay in fragment 
on the floor. But, fortunately, 
the new owner possessed tw: 
medallions of his sovereigns, 
not quite the right size, bu 
near enough. Then arose th: 
debate as to which was to hk 
inserted; was it consisten: 
with true religion to put 
Christian princess to corre- 
spond with a heathen 
emperor, or with morality to 
get a married queen mixed up 
with any children so obviousl; 
ill brought up and not after 
Winterhalter ? The prince was 
selected. 

Lighting the stairs and the 
upper corridor, John Brougham 
placed Venetian windows with 
eminent success. The east 
end of the lower corridor 
(Fig. 6), however, ends in 
a Venetian French window 
and gives access to the steps 
shown in the plan; _ here 
the success was not so marked. 
He got the proportions of the 
window right—as to height 
and breadth—but it was too 
broad for the passage; as 
shown in the plan, therefore, 
the passage had to be slightly 
widened, rather more than 
the plan shows, to admit of 
its reception. 

It is said that much 
woodwork was taken out ot 
the house after the death of 
Henry Richmond Brougham. 
In default of definite infor- 
mation, it seems more prob- 
able to conjecture that no 
more was put in after his 
death, or else the ‘‘ Vandals ” 
had a rare sympathy for 
future occupants, leaving ll 
the more important fittings, 
such as door-cases and three 
completely panelled rooms (:or 
there is a library and anot!er 
apartment, now united into 
one bedroom, above the drawv- 
ing-room). 

The general impression 
left upon the visitor to Hi h- 
head is that, as to the hov:e, 
of good sense : 


*Tis use alone that sancti ies 
expense, 

And splendour borrows all ‘er 
rays from sense. 


So Pope reminded an «ge 
too prone to forget it. ‘Ihe 
garden and the  romaritic 
surroundings, however, lead 
a grandeur and charm har ‘ly 
surpassed by Houghton or, 


‘we may conjecture, by Straw- 


berry “Hill. The _ terraces 
shown in Fig. 4 surmount 
in three tiers a less violent 
declivity to that upon which 
the house is built. At «he 
bottom, beneath the beech 
trees, a brook leaps from 
boulder to boulder and its 
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music can be faintly heard through the leaves by one Highhead Crag when the great Harcla was a lad and 
standing upon the little terrace before the south point of tickled crawfish beneath its stones—though, as an_ angler, 
the house. It is a very small brook, and in summer there it is certain that he is surpassed by Major Hills, his 


is, likely, still less of it—yet it washed the, base of the successor. 
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TRUANT JUNE 


The old Earth tucked her children up, 
And put them each to bed, 

“Now, August, June and fair July 
Pray go to sleep!’ she said. 

““ All close your eyes ’’—(Earth’s voice was stern), 
“And do not talk or stir, 

*Tis young October’s turn to work,— 

I go to waken her.” 


She scarce had gone, ere June sat up, 
Her blue eyes open wide, 

““T do not want to go to sleep, 

I am not tired,’’ she cried. 


From out the snow-white sheets she slipped, 
And donned her gayest dress, 
Then hurried to October’s side, 


A dream of loveliness. , 


‘“ Why sister mine, how tired you are! 
You’re scarce awake! ”’ she said. 
“Come! Let me do your work awhile, 
Come! Creep into my bed.” 


October took June’s eager liand 
And gladly laid her down 


Upon June’s bed, in June’s own_bow'r,— 
In June’s own Nighty-gown ! 


And then away sped truant June, 


With step so fairy-light, 


That Pansies lifted up their heads 
To greet the dainty sprite. 


She kissed the roses into bloom, 


The trees forgot to weep, 


And at her smile the humble bees 
Awakened from their sleep. 


Old Mother Earth was sore perplexed, 
Yet ne’er the secret learned, 

And puzzled Mortals, wond’ring cried, 
““ Why, Summer has returned ! ” 


But when October woke once more, 


She rose in haste, and led 


Sweet June the Truant home again, 


And put her back to bed. 


T is not often that a fanciful poem such as that written by 
our contributor, Joan Arundell, can be substantiated by 
hard practical facts. Nevertheless, it could on this occasion 

be done, and we are sure that many of our gardening readers 
and observers of Nature will be able, if they are willing, to give 
an account of observations of their own which show that June’s 
surreptitious entry into October’s place is not so fantastic as it 
seems. In our own limited space several instances have occurred. 
For example, the young beeches of a hedge grew as red in 
September as they usually do when October is yielding 
place to November; but behold, young June offered her 
blood or her rain for transfusion and a beautiful growth of 
green beech leaves is springing up among the orange tawny 
witherings ! 

Another example is to be found in a young holly, a beautiful 
shrub about nine feet in height. Every leaf on it hes withered 
and fallen, but the red berries are there in shining health and 
the utmost profusion, clothing the twigs from top to root. In 
this case, sad to say, June has not come to the rescue. Still 
another instance: a large choisya planted in 1914 bloomed, 
as is usual with it, very freely in April and early May, when its 
periume filled the garden. As if that were not enough, it is 
blooming now in October, and not in isolated flowerlets, but in 
a mass of white that would have done honour to the June of 
any year. It is by no means the only shrub that has come again 
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in the autumn. The common broom very seldom does so, 
although the Spanish does so occasionally, but the broom has 
more flowers on it this year than the double gorse or even the 
common gorse ; for the gorse, curiously enough, has shown that 
there are exceptions to the traditional saying that when the 
gorse is not in flower kissing is out of fashion. 

Fruit supplies many illustrations of the effect of a pro- 
longed summer. The bloom of the quince tree was caught 
by a late frost and only a solitary quince on one tree came to 
fruition. ‘There was, however, a late and second blossoming, 
which happens frequently enough, but on this occasion it resulted 
in a fine crop of quince. There is only one survivor from what 
we may call the legitimate family, but an abundance of fruit 
from the later flowering, which would usually have resulted 
in nothing. 

June, in her frolicsome way, went meddling with the 
inhabitants of the lily pond. The reference, be it noted, is 
to the animal, not to the vegetable kingdom. In point of 
fact, the latter was exterminated ; artificial watering did not 
seem to be the game at a time when complaints were rife of 
a general shortage, so the flowers faded and died. Before 
the drought had become so pronounced, a little people had 
gathered from the chinks and crannies where they had lain 
concealed during the early winter and spring. First to come 
were the frogs, and they had a moderately good time, though 
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long before the tadpoles were spawned the water had begun to 
shrink into the holes. The history of the newts was pleasanter 
and more interesting. These little animals were compelled 
to vacate their quarters in June because the last drop of water 
was evaporated, and one thought that with them family duties 
of the year were completed. This was a mistake. Whether 
they had not completed their spring courtship, or whether 
rain in September deceived them into thinking that a new spring 
had come, one does not know. Anyhow, they turned up in 
the pond towards the end of that month and are there still, 
obviously fulfilling the duty that devolves upon them, replenish- 
ing the earth. Their real life seems to belong to the land much 
more than to the water. One cannot help believing tkat June, 
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in October’s place, had cast her spell over them and they thought 
that time had gone backward to spring again. Where «hey 
go to when done breeding is a mystery. One reads in books, 
and it appears perfectly credible, that they hide in chinks of 
the wall, among dead leaves, under stones and so on, but per- 
sonally we never have come across them in this position. F\ogs 
and toads are often discovered in most unexpected niches, 
and in this solitary garden, which lies close adjoining the \ ild, 
the hedgehog comes when he is little and is not unfrequeitly 
turned out of dead leaves and other convenient hiding pl. ces 
when he is old. We do not say that the newt might not .lso 
be found, only that we have not yet had the fortune to come 
across him.—EDITOR. 
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WRITTEN AND 
HE Fayoum is an artificially irrigated oasis about 
ninety miles south of Cairo and west of the Nile. 
Travellers will remember passing through Wasta 
Station on their way to Luxor. ‘This is the junction for 
the Fayoum railway, which connects it across some few miles 
of desert with the Nile valley. The soil of the district is, 
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FAYOUM 


I am told, salt, and the water which is brought by canals 
from the Nile serves to wash out this salt and to deposit the 
fertile river mud. The water is pumped by rudely constructed 
water wheels (Fig. 5) over the surrounding country and 
afterwards carried off by drains, which are smaller canals 
at a lower level. 
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2—WATERING THE FLOCK AT THE CANAL. 





3-—-AN EVENING PASTORAL. 
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4-—SHARPENING FISHING-HOOKS. 
The earthenware pots, known as “ chatties,’”’ are used for storing water. 





5—AN IRRIGATION _WHEEL. 
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I always connect my stay in 
this part of the country with the 
sound of these irrigation wheels, 
whose iron shafts working in woolen 
bearings make an incessant droning 
howl which can often be heard for 
miles. While on service we were 
stationed in the neighbourhood of 
village named El Azzab, not far 
from Medinet, the chief town jn 
the Fayoum. Trouble was expected 
from the Senussi in this region, 
but, as we know, these gentleren 
paid their chief attention further 
north, leaving us comparatively un- 
molested save for the ever-present 
Beelzebub and particularly objection- 
able dust storms. 

During my spare time, which 
was always somewhat limited, | 
wandered about through the fields 
and villages with a camera. ‘lhe 
few results which accompany these 
notes give some idea of the pic- 
turesque places and their inhabitants 
which I encountered. The average 
fellah leads a simple country 
life.. He ploughs his fields with a 
wooden plough drawn by stolid 
“gamoose”’ (water buffaloes), and 
the children look after the flocks of 
sheep and goats, which are always 
herded together, take them to water 
in the canal, and drive them home 
along its banks to their little 
mud village in the evening. When 
a sheep is dipped the native goes 
into the muddy water with it and 
indulges in a little mixed bathing 
The chief beast of burden is the 
donkey which sometimes carries 
enormous loads, and usually also 
its owner in state, who is followed 
on foot by his wives and daughters 
carrying baskets of produce to 
market. 

The largest canal, which flowed 
close to our camp, is the Bahr el 
Jusef, so called as it is supposed to 
have been constructed by Joseph of 
ancient time. It is crossed in places 
by footbridges, but the usual method 
is the ferry boat with a high-pointed 
prow, which is pulled across by a 
rope fixed to either bank. I always 
found the banks of this canal a 
happy hunting ground. One day I 
came across an old man sitting under 
a tree sharpening a row of fish-hooks 
with a file (Fig. 4). The earthenware 
pots, known as “‘ chatties,” are used 
for storing water, which keeps cool 
by evaporation through the po ous 
material. Of course, these are used 
throughout the East. Quite lose 
to El Azzab there is a point \. ere 
the canal drops down a smal! fall 
and here works a little flour :nill 
and, incidentally, a row of irrig ‘ion 
wheels (Fig. 3). Notice the 1 tive 
dog asleep on a grindstone in the 
shade of the mill. A few yard: up- 
stream stands a delightful do. ecot 
built of mud bricks and broken 
earthenware pots (Fig. 1), also 
visible in Fig. 2. The Egyptians »x:ke 
a great point of their pigeon cots, 
which are to be found in almo ¢ all 
the villages. I believe the pigeo: = are 
largely used for carrying messa¢ °s. 

My stay. in the Fayoum |:sted 
about four months of the spring. 
When we left in May the harvest 
was being cut and threshed, but space 
will hardly allow of a description 1n 
this article. 
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THAT PERISH’ 


—Psalm xix, 12. 


By Sir ARTHUR SHIPLEY, G.B.E., MASTER OF CHRIST’s COLLEGE. 


AD, sad reading! A woeful record of man’s destruction, 
man’s wanton destruction! One species of African 
mammal after another disappearing before .the advance 
of the men armed with guns: 


The Cape Hartebeest formerly inhabited the whole of 
South Africa in immense numbers from the coastal districts of the 
Cape as far north as Limpopo River, and along the confines of the 
Kalahari Desert. 
Sparrman and other travellers in South Africa in the early days 
of its colonisation, record the existence of this Hartebeest in the 
umediate neighbourhood of Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. Sclater 
mentions that they are stated to have existed in Beaufort West as late 
1s 1864. 
On the advent of the white man with his firearms the innumerable 
rds of Hartebeest were rapidly reduced in numbers, and the survivors 
vere driven into the more remote districts. 


‘he same is true of the bontebok : 


The Bontebok or Pied Goat of the Dutch colonists existed in tens 
thousands in former days on the plains of the south-western corner 
the Cape Province. 

The Bontebok is now extinct in the wild or feral condition, and 
the only living representatives of this once numerous and strictly 
jo-alised antelope are preserved on some estates in the Bredasdorp 
1) vision of the Cape Province. 


‘ie blesbok has been so relentlessly hunted that to-day it is 
imost, if not quite, extinct in the wild condition. Certain 
i rds are, however, “ preserved in fenced farms in the Cape 
‘yovince of the Free State.’ ‘The sassaby, or bastard hartebeest, 
recorded by early travellers in South Africa north of the Orange 
tvce River is now represented by a few lingering specimens 
it more remote districts. ‘That queer-looking animal, the black 
wildebeest, or white-tailed gnu, is recorded by early writers as 
existing in immense numbers, the veldt being covered with 
herds of them as far as the horizon, peacefully grazing with the 
wild ostrich and zebra. It is now extinct in its wild condition. 
‘The blue wildebeest, or brindled gnu, is now hunted so relent- 
lessly that it has retired to more wooded districts in the hope 
of escaping the all-powerful enemy. 

The above relates to but one sub-family of the Bovide, 
but one could go on through the book and hardly find a single 
case where these beautiful ungulata are not being destroyed 
by man. It is good that such a skilful observer as the author 
of this volume has recorded so faithfully the appearance, the 
habits and the distribution of this great group of mammals, 
doomed to die out, in the southern half of the African continent. 
Much of the volume consists of the author’s first-hand observa- 
tion, and he shows a real sympathy for the psychology of big- 
game. 

One interesting point he mentions is that, although the 
quagga is now believed to be extinct, the last having been 
exterminated in the Cape about 1860 (although a few lingered 
as long as 1887 in the Free State), a local dealer some years ago 
received a letter from a man in South-west Africa 


who alleged there were real Quaggas in the hills in his neighbourhood. 
He asserted in most positive terms that they were genuine Quaggas, 
and not Burchell’s or Mountain Zebras, and gave a minute description 
of them. I read the letter carefully, and his description undoubtedly 
related to the true Quagga. He offered to capture some for a price. 
The animal dealer endeavoured, without success, to obtain a permit 
from the authorities, authorising him to capture a few ‘“ Zebras.” 
He subsequently took a shipload of Zoological specimens to Europe, 
and it was his intention while there to endeavour to get permission 
to enter South-west Africa with a permit. I naturally urged him 
on all I could, knowing what a sensation the discovery of a few survivors 
of the once numerous race of Quaggas would cause. The war, however, 
broke out shortly after, and the investigation was held up. 

am now endeavouring to secure, through two well known 
hunters in the South-west Protectorate, a skin and skull of one of these 
= Quaggas with a view to settling the question one way or the 
other. 


The last three chapters of the book are devoted to the 
elephant and its curious, minute relative, the rock-rabbit, or 
coney, known to the Dutch as the Klip Dassie. This is a 
different species from the animal referred to in the Bible as 
the coney. It is practically defenceless. The dassie usually 
lives in small parties of a dozen or more in rough, broken, 
stony country, though at times they are met with in country 
Where the rainfall is abundant and the vegetation semi-tropical. 
It does not burrow, but lives in natural crevices and holes among 
the rocks. One of the party is always on the watch, and the 
instant it is alarmed it gives a shrill hiss or squeak, whereupon 
all those in the neighbourhood scuttle off and take shelter. 
“hey are wonderfully active, climbing, jumping, hopping and 
running with marvellous agility. They can climb up steep 


rocky surfaces by means of a special adaptation of the foot which 
bears an airtight sucker with a saucer-like chamber, and this 
enables the animal to cling with great tenacity to rocks that 
are almost perpendicular. Even when shot the dead body will 
still adhere to the vertical surface. The dassie is one of the 
few South African animals which is not being exterminated. 
They are cleanly in their habits, and if kept warm are easily 
tamed. 

Its nearest relative, the African elephant, which is now being 
driven further and further afield, has almost been exterminated 
in all the settled regions. At the time of writing there are still 
some 150 elephants in the Addo Bush, but in spite of all the 
efforts of Mr. Fitzsimons they are doomed to destruction. 
A Select Committee chosen by the Cape Provincial Government 
have reported that they are of the opinion that the herd of 
elephants in the Addo Bush Reserve has become such a source 
of danger and damage to the surrounding farms that their con- 
tinuance under present conditions has become intolerable. 
Major Pretorius, the well known elephant hunter, is engaged 
in the destruction, and he estimates that within four years the 
herd will be exterminated. 

Many an interesting tale is told of the devotion of the cows 
to the bull elephant. On one occasion an elderly bull was 
mortally wounded, but managed with the help of his wives 
to travel quite a distance before he eventually collapsed. Even 
then they would not forsake him. A couple of them were seen 
to pay visits to a pool, and returning they squirted water down 
the dying elephant’s throat, and as the dawn broke covered him 
with branches torn from the trees to shield him from the hot 
sun and to protect him from discovery by his enemies. Even 
after he had expired, for three or four days the cows kept guard 
over his carcase. There is another story of the care the cow has 
for her calf. For about two years she suckles it, and one hunter 
recorded how in encountering a herd of elephants he saw 
among them a tusked cow with a newly born calf. She 
was supporting it on her tusks and, lapping her trunk over 
its body, was carrying it off. ‘‘ How naturally we Mammals 
love our young!” as George Meredith exclaimed about the 
human species. 

The ivory of the tusks is of two kinds, hard and soft, the 
former coming from the elephants which inhabit the dry western 
side of Africa ; the softer kind, which commands a higher price, 
from the most densely wooded eastern half of the continent. 
There is a common idea that the African elephant cannot 
be tamed, but this Mr. Fitzsimons denies. He tells us of 
experiments that prove the African species can be as 
amenable to training and discipline as their more docile 
Indian brother. In classical times undoubtedly African 
elephants were captured in large numbers and trained for 
military purposes. 

The second volume on our list is South African Mammals, 
by the accomplished Director of the National Zoological Gardens 
of South Africa. It is professedly a manual for the use of 
field naturalists, sportsmen and travellers. It lacks the charm 
and grace of Mr. Fitzsimons’ book and is much more of a cata- 
logue. Our author begins with a strong protest at the devasta- 
tion which is taking place among the antelopes and other big- 
game of South Africa. He is of opinion that one method 
of saving what is left would be the prohibition of the 
sale of game meat in markets or by wholesale butchers. And 
even, as in the case of the springbok, where the animal is still 
fairly plentiful, special permission from the Administrators 
should be obtained before sportsmen are allowed to shoot or 
remove game in any quantity from one province to another. 
While deploring the senseless destruction of wild game, our 
author acts as a very efficient guide to where these wild animals 
can still be found. 

It is a shorter and more compact work than that of Mr. 
Fitzsimons—one that a traveller who finds the four volumes 
of the last-named author too bulky may well carry about with 
him. Some of the illustrations are good, others by no means 
so good. Too many of them are pictures of dead animals 
with a background of their slayers and lethal weapons. 


The Natural History of South Africa, Vol. III, by F. W. Fitz- 
simons, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., etc., Director Port Elizabeth Museum. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 


South African Mammals: A Manual for tine Use of Field 
Naturalists, Sportsmen and Travellers, by Alwin Haagner, 
F.Z.S. (H. F. and G. Witherby, 20s. net.) 
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A HOOPOE’S HOME 


By Dr. Paut ROSsENIUs. 


(Translated from the Swedish by Frederic Whyte.) 


HAVE had an encounter with that world-famous little 

bird, the hoopoe. I had been lying in wait for him for 

hours with my camera in the tiny tent which serves as 

my screen on these occasions. In front of me stood a 

low wall loosely constructed of big stones, on the other 
side of which was a grove of birches interspersed with juniper. 
If I had been at a slightly higher level I should have had within 
vision a countryside of small farms and in the distance those 
reaches of the Baltic which wash the shores of Blekinge, on 
the extreme south coast of Sweden. 

How long must I wait? Will anything repay my waiting ? 
I gaze out patiently upon the grey line of heaped-up stones— 
stones extracted from the scanty patches of earth that are almost 
hidden in the dense woodlands hereabouts. 

The bird ought soon to appear, for his nest is in there 
among those stones. If one keeps peering in between two 
of the lowest of them, one’s eyes, growing accustomed to the 
darkness, succeed at last in making out objects which glisten 
like eggs. . . . Hallo! There he goes! He has heard 
something to startle him and, with much clattering of wings, 
he has dived in between the trees. A marvellously coloured 
object he presented during that brief instant—a_ brilliantly 
beautiful little figure, head erect and proud even in the midst 
of his scurried, perturbed flight. 

The sensation over, everything seems stale again and 
flat. But not many minutes have passed before another 
hoopoe, the female this time, comes into sight, and at closer 
quarters, on this side of the wall. She stands still at the 
entrance to the nest and, slowly turning her neck, looks round. 
Then she hobbles upon the stones alongside the aperture. 
Her back, long and narrow, is turned towards me, wonderful 
in the delicacy of its hues, pearl-grey and golden-russet. 
Slowly, thoughtfully, she once more looks round and her dark 
eye sends forth a gleam of light. Now she bends forward 
over the opening between the stones and glances in. Another 
turn of her head and she at last enters, groping about first with 
her wings because the stone is slippery. 

I was out to get photographs and was obliged therefore 
to be somewhat hard-hearted—I really had to “snap” the 
hen bird once again. Quitting my tent I moved back a little 
and then, making a wide detour, I got round to the other side 
of the wall and, making my way right up to it, drove the hen 
out of her nest. Soon she returned, again entering from the 
side of my little tent. Once again I forced her out, but 
this time she remained away. The “snapping” had 
frightened her. 

The day is getting on. The stones of the wall shine warmly 
in the sun. From out of a sheltered corner the head of a lizard 
may be seen darting now this way, now that. Presently the 
entire diminutive body emerges, the head still turning from 
side to side. Now it is quiet for a minute, spellbound by a 
lump of quartz crystal. But the spell breaks and the restless 
little animal slithers swiftly away. 

Near the wall stand a couple of small oaks. From one of 
these I can now hear a hoopoe’s cry—‘ hobb-obb, hobb-obb.” 
I can also hear a strange low cooing from that direction. 
Presently I make out both birds together on a branch. Very 
soon the hen bird comes planing down from this perch and 
the male follows. I lose sight of both, and for quite a long 
while all is still again and I begin to wonder at the hen’s 
remaining so long away from her eggs. 

But soon the unmistakable ‘‘ hobb-obb, hobb-obb,” 
comes once more from further away in the wood at short, 
regular intervals, and another strange panting kind of sound 
can also be heard. This panting sound draws closer gradually 
and then ceases. Then suddenly, quite close at hand, there 
is a sharp hissing sound—a little like the note of a jay, but 
more startling. Now I become aware once again of the male 
hoopoe on the top of the wall and with something in his beak. 
After each repetition of the hissing he shifts his ground 
hurriedly. Quite clearly the hissing does not come from him. 
He seems agitated—apparently he has tried to enter the nest 
from the other side and has failed. Now he alights on the 
ground in front of me and proceeds with much dignity towards 
the entrance-hole. It is a great brown caterpillar—shiny and 
swollen with blood—that he has in his beak. In he stalks 
between the stones, and while he remains within the strange 
cooing may again be heard. But in a few moments he takes 
himself off once more and all again is quiet. 


Apparently it was from the female hoopoe that the hissing 
came. She must have got back into the nest from the other 
side of the wall. The sounds she emits are like those one 
hears from the wild animals that live in dens and lairs 





THE MALE HOOPOE—A GREAT BROWN CATERPILLAR IN HIS BEAK. 


When I had driven her from the nest I took out an egg. It 
was marked with dark red spots—spots of blood. It had a 
strange odour like that of a polecat. These things explain 
how the bird can live safely in such places. Any creature tiat 
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should come crawling towards the nest would be frightened 
when it was met suddenly by this smell and by the fierce 
hissing from the depths of the cavity. 

I now left my shelter for a moment and closed up the 
entrance to the nest on the other side of the wall lest the male 
bird on his return should re-enter that way. Again there 
is‘silence for a time. Presently the hoopoe’s cry is to be 
heard once more from the direction of the wood, and alternating 
with it the cry of a cuckoo. On this side of the wall nothing 
happens; but I had a man scouting for me on the other side, 
and he records that there was a tremendous to-do close to the 
other entrance to the nest. By this entrance the female bird 
was quite determined to get in. Nothing would induce her 
to enter again from the side of that strange little house with 
its shining little panes of glass like round eyes. Backwards and 
forwards she had fluttered along the side of the wall, trying 
to squeeze an entrance through every chink and crevice. At 
last she got in through an opening quite a long distance 
‘rom the nest, and somehow worried her way right through 
he maze within. She had never reached the nest by this 
-oute before, but she squeezed and slid, on and on, ever more 

nd more decidedly and indomitably—drawn on more and 
.ore strongly by the scent of her own blood upon the eggs. 

“ Hobb-obb, hobb-obb ”—the male bird’s cry continues 
» come from out of the wood. . . . Now he is close at 
ind again, and again the hissing comes from inside the wall. 
h! There he is coming towards the nest, with another huge 
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caterpillar dangling from his beak. He seeks to enter the 
nest from this side, but the hissing breaks out afresh and he 
withdraws quickly. The hissing this time meant ‘“ Come 
round the other way!” 

On the other side he must have succeeded. Did he insert 
his long beak inside a crevice into which he himself could 
not penetrate? Or did the female bird run out and secure 
the provender—she who now knew the way? At all events. 
they met, and the cooings that were to be heard told beauti- 
fully of the happiness of giving and being given to. 

But in the meantime within the breast of the male hoopoe 

there had grown up a wonder and a wrath over this thing which 
had disturbed the quietude of his wife and owing to which he 
himself had had to seek entrance to his own home by a back 
door—this thing which stood outside the principal entrance and 
which looked like a great rock, but which had wicked round eyes 
on each side and which must have some trickery about it. His 
wrath grew and became a fire and astorm. . . . Pang! 
I did not see him coming, but, as if he had been slung from a 
catapult, the male hoopoe came crashing against one of the 
little round windows in the tent! A thump upon 
the ground and a wild flapping of wings—he was on the ground. 
Before I could get a glimpse of him the wings were a-clatter 
again and he was dashing at the other window! When at last 
I could look out the hoopoe was stalking majestically on the 
ground, preening himself. His feathered hood rose and fell, 
He looked like a Red Indian in his war paint ! 





RACEHORSE’S PARTIALITY FOR KEMPTON PARK 


THE SUCCESS OF SIR 


T is really wonderful how hopefully man proposes in racing 

and how the racehorse most ruthlessly disposes. A few 

weeks ago a writer in one of the prominent penny morning 

papers was cheerfully holding out to his readers the 

prospect of bringing off a treble event—Abbot’s Trace 
for the Duke of York Stakes at Kempton Park, Harrier for 
the Cesarewitch, and Fancy Man for the Cambridgeshire. 
Personally, I find it hard enough to bring off a single event, 
especially where important handicaps are concerned. The 
writer I have in mind worked himself up into a state of 
tremendous enthusiasm, and as that sort of thing is infectious 
I can imagine much gloom now prevailing throughout the 
constituency of his readers. He himself may be expected to 
make a speedy recovery since his soul may well be hardened 
to the best laid schemes being shattered by that hopelessly 
inconsistent creature, the racehorse. 

The treble event went “‘west’’ when Abbot’s Trace lost 
the Duke of York Stakes last Saturday by a head to Sir Ernest 
Paget’s Paragon, of whose Jubilee Stakes win last May I had 
occasion to write in these notes. I have not heard up to the 
moment of writing whether Harrier has won the Cesarewitch. 
As readers are well aware, I am hoping Tishy has won the big 
handicap this week. Fancy Man was the other corner of the 
triangle, and I gave him up as hopeless when he was badly 
beaten at the Newmarket Meeting a fortnight ago. Abbot’s 
Trace had been beaten by Paragon in the Jubilee Stakes already 
referred to, and the former was meeting him on worse terms. 
Thus the astonishing thing may be not that Paragon won, but 
that he should have been allowed to start at 100 to 8 against. 
Abbot’s Trace, on the other hand, was a tremendous favourite at 
5 to 4 against, which suggests that the handicapper had perpe- 
trated a horrible ‘‘ bloomer.” 

An explanation is that, while Paragon had run _ twice 
inconspicuously since his success in the spring, Lord Dewar’s 
horse had put in more than one very fine performance, suggesting 
that he had made a deal of improvement. It was Paragon’s 
two poor intermediate performances that proved so misleading 
to the public. There may be another reason which I do not 
seem to have seen mentioned elsewhere. Is it not a fact that 
Abbot’s Trace has been rather messed about in his training ? 
Just when he had come to be regarded as a mile and a quarter 
horse and having a chance for the Hunt Cup we saw him taking 
part in a small field for a two mile race at Ascot. Then a 
reversion to shorter distances and some distinct success, only 
to find him once again asked to win over two miles, vide his 
defeat for the Doncaster Cup by Flamboyant. I fail to see 
how horses can do their best when first trained for short 
distances and then suddenly exploited over Cup courses. 
Abbot’s Trace must be an exceptional horse to have stood it 
as he has done, and though I thought he would win the Kempton 
race, I am not surprised that there was one to beat him and 
that one Paragon, which, as I have shown, held such an un- 
deniable chance on form. 

Radium was a horse bred and raced by the late Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild. He was beautifully bred by Bend Or, and must 
have been about the last to be sired by that great horse. He 
was a fine stayer, but on going to the stud he was far from being 
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an immediate success. Some breeders, indeed, took a prejudice 
to his stock, but of late he has certainly done much to redeem 
his character. It is because of Radium’s stud record in the 
first few years that I have hopes of Black Jester still justifying 
himself. No horse that ever went to the stud with much to 
recommend him to breeders ever had a better chance than was 
accorded to Black Jester by his owner Mr. Jack Joel. Radium 
got his first good horse when Clarissimus arrived and in due 
course won the Two Thousand Guineas for the late Lord Fal- 
mouth. That was in 1916, and, after being at Welbeck and 
then in Italy at the stud, the horse now finds himself in France. 
Paragon is also by Radium, and with the possible exception of 
Periosteum, the next best horse he has got. The odd thing is 
that they are brothers, though very dissimilar in appearance, 
Clarissimus being a rather tall and lengthy horse, while Paragon 
is thick set to the point of being chunky and stuffy, though 
exceedingly powerful. They were bred from that beautiful 
mare Quintessence, which won the One Thousand Guineas for 
Lord Faimouth and was never beaten. Had that breeder lived 
Paragon would have raced in his colours, but when he died his 
bloodstock had to be disposed of, which explains how Sir Ernest 
Paget came to be possessed of Paragon, the youngster being pur- 
chased on his behalf by his trainer, Mr. Gilpin. By his success last 
Saturday the four year old has incurred the full penalty, which 
puts him out of the argument for the Cambridgeshire, but Abbot’s 
Trace must have a big chance at his original weight of gst. 2lb. 

One has heard very little about the Cambridgeshire this year 
and yet it is due to be decided the week after next. I could 
name quite a number that I know will not run, through the ravages 
of coughing or the toll taken by the hard ground. For instance, 
it is unlikely that Aclare will see the post, and what chance can 
Fancy Man have on his ghastly show at the last meeting at 
headquarters ? If Tetratema were to run it would be an indica- 
tion that he was considered in a fit condition to do justice to 
his big reputation. I should require no more, for I should refuse 
to look elsewhere. It is alleged against him that he would not 
stay the course. That he failed for the Derby when he was not 
the big strong fellow he is to-day is no proof that he could not get 
nine furlongs at four years of age. He has won over eight furlongs, 
which is the distance of the Two Thousand Guineas, and as to 
his not staying the Cambridgeshire distance, well, I can imagine 
him being at the winning post: before others have really got going, 
so great is the speed of this grey son of The Tetrarch. 

When he won at the last meeting at Newmarket he had only 
to give Fiddle de Dee 3lb., but some people actually backed that 
horse to beat him at the weights, whereas had it been a handicap, 
Tetratema would have been conceding a matter of 211b. And 
he won, while still cantering, with absurd ease The next we , 
saw of Fiddle de Dee was at Kempton Park the other week, when 
under a big weight he won the Queen Elizabeth Handicap of 
£1,000. Perhaps a week hence we may know definitely whether 
the grey horse can be regarded as a certain runner. The point 
may well be hinging on whether there should be rain. Tetratema 
is not at his best when the ground is sloppy and holding, but, like 
any horse in the world, he does not relish being asked to gallop 
at great speed when the track is as hard baked as it is at the time 
of writing this. 
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Mr. Joseph Davis, the managing director of Hurst Park, sends 
me some interesting particulars of a new race he has arranged 
for the meeting fixed for Hurst Park on the nineteenth of 
next month. He calls it the Hurst Park Great Two Year Old 
Stakes, and it is for horses of that age, being a sweepstake of £100 
(pay or play), with £1,000 added, the second to receive £200, and 
the third {100 out of the stakes. There are to be no allowances 
and, therefore, they will carry level weights, with the exception 
that colts must give the usual 3lb. allowance to fillies or geldings. 
The distance is six furlongs. The time of year may be rather 
late for high class two year olds to turn out after a strenuous 
season and that is the only thing which may operate against 
the success of the race. Apart from that, the event has a most 
alluring character, for it holds out the prospect of bringing the 
best into opposition after the manner ofa championship. Thus we 
might have Golden Corn opposing such as Polyhistor, Lembach, 
Pondoland, Condover, Montserrat, the unknown Laughter, 
Stupidity, Selene, Scamp, Blandford, Sicyon, and several others. 
I dare say Golden Corn would be favourite at this moment, but 
much may happen between now and November tgth, which is 
very near indeed to the end of the racing season. Meanwhile 
the managing director of Hurst Park is to be congratulated on 
his enterprise, and I hope he will get not only a satisfactory 
entry, but a highly interesting and instructive race when the 
time comes. 

The supremacy of the sire Polymelus once more is quite 
remarkable, for he has been so often in pride of place. He has no 
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classic winner to his name this year, but he has sired some of the 
smartest two year olds and winning handicappers. Among 
his two year olds Polyhistor is a very likely one to do well as a 
three year old, and especially on a course like Epsom, for he is 
ideally made for it. Then it is quite notable that Pommern, thx 
son of Polymelus, which proved far and away the best three year 
old of 1915, should have commenced his stud career 
auspiciously. His two year olds have been running for the 
first time, and, undoubtedly, the best of them is Pondoland 
which last week at Kempton Park won the Nursery of {£1,coo. 
He was well handicapped, so much so, in fact, that one suspect: 
the handicapper of having made a mistake. However, the fact 
was not allowed to go unnoticed, which was why the public seize: 
on him and won their money, though at the cramped odds o 
5 to 4. Pondoland should continue to be an excellent advertise 
ment for his sire, and on that point Mr. S. B. Joel is to be con 
gratulated that he should so soon have found an apparenth 
worthy successor of Polymelus. The Tetrarch has been some 
what under a cloud this season, notwithstanding the doings o! 
Polemarch and Tetratema; but the explanation may be that h 
has had so few two year olds running for him. Two years agi 
he had a very thin foal list. Sunstar maintains a prominent 
position and, but for the failures of Craig an Eran, when that 
horse was most expected to win, he would now be actually at the 
head of the winning sires’ list. He has yet to top the list and 
produce a Derby winner, but I still have faith that he will succeed 
in doing so. PHILIPPOS. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OTTER. of hawking renown—and were trained for  3ooft., 
both these animals seemed greatly to 
relish beetles and rats —F. W. FROHAWK. 


To THE Epitor. fishing ; 
Sir,—In his interesting article on the Otter, 
nae, 3543. __tregarthen is not quite accurate in 
stating : 
minated the wild cat, the polecat, the pine 


“ the persecution which has exter- THE BIGGEST VINE 


occupying 3,796 square ft. of roof 
space, and the girth of the stem is at present 
384ins. Crop records were first taken in 1903, 
and in the succeeding eighteen years this vine 
. See had produced 14,454 bunches of fruit, averaging 
IN THE WORLD? ;i1b. weight per bunch. The statistics are 


marten ’—as all three animals still exist in 
certain localities. The marten still occurs in 
Wales, Westmorland and Cumberland, also 
in the great Scotch deer forests, as well as in 
Ireland. The polecat likewise occurs in some 
numbers in parts of Wales, and was not un- 
common in the Cambridgeshire fens and other 
districts within the last twenty years. In 
Scotland the wild cat is apparently of frequent 
occurrence in some parts, as specimens are 
trapped yearly on some of the big preserves. 
Respecting the otter, I should like to add a 
word or two regarding the extraordinary power 
of its jaws. I allude to a large —— captured 
alive a few years ago in the Cambridgeshire 
fens, which was placed in a strong iron cage 
previous to its journey by train. The end of 
a plank of wood 1in. thick was passed through 
the bars to shift the otter’s position for inspec- 
tion, when it instantly seized the plank with 
its teeth and immediately splintered it up into 
fragments, a feat which appeared incredible 
even for an otter. Fish by no means forms the 
only food of the otter, as I have seen them 
greedily devour any species of large beetles, 


frogs, rats and mice, all of which form part of 


the natural food of this animal. I particularly 
allude to a couple of tame otters that belonged 
to my old friend, the late Captain F. H. Salvin— 





To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The little old-world village of Kippen, 
on the borders of Perthshire, though unknown 
to fame, has one claim to distinction, for it 
possesses what is probably the biggest vine in 
the world. Planted only twenty-nine years ago, 
it beats the famous Hampton Court Black 
Hamburgh, planted in 1769 and by many sup- 
posed to be the largest in Europe, in everything 
but age. The Kippen vine, which is of the 
Gros Colmar variety, was planted by Messrs. 
Buchanan, and was raised from an eye. Pro- 
vided that accommodation can keep pace with 
the rapidity of its growth, there seems to be no 
limit to its future development. The vine is 
grown on the extension system, and as the 
branches spread every year they gradually 
filled all the available space in the large green- 
house in which it was started. So a strong 
shoot had to be led through the wall of an 
adjoining house, and very soon the operation 
had to be repeated in a third house. ‘To-day 


the vine fills three large greenhouses, and is 
developing with such vigour that it has now 
become necessary to extend it to a fourth. The 
quality of the grapes is excellent and is in no 
way coarsened by the gigantic size of the vine. 
These dimensions are almost incredible. The 
longest spread of the branches measures over 


THE KIPPEN VINE. 


interesting as showing the progressive bearing 
qualities of Gros Colmar : 


Year. Bunches. Year. Bunches. 
9903... 192 igre «3 Gir 
1904 .. 320 1913... «+ 805 
1905 .. 340 1914. .. 933 
1906 .. 357 IOIS .. 25030 
1907 .. 510 1916 .. 1,289 
1908 .. 553 1017 «=< 35222 
1909 .. 570 1918 .. 1,558 
T9110 «=—.. 603 1919 .. 1,185 
IQII .. 654 1920... 15530 


Next year Mr. Buchanan propoces to extend 
the large vine to a fourth house, and he has 
begun to cultivate three more vines of the same 
variety on the same principle.—L. F. Eastrr- 
BROOK. 

[There are several grape vines in England 
larger than the one referred to at Hampton 
Court, including the one at Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor, and we should not care to say that 
the one at Kippen is, in fact, the “ biggest in 
the world” or even in Britain, but it is un- 
doubtedly a fine specimen.—EpD.] 


OVER FRAYS. UXBRIDGE. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir.—In the article dealing with this new house 
which appeared in Country LiFe for Octo- 
ber 1st particular credit should have been given 
to the “ lady of the house,”’ Mrs. John Davil- 
con, for the labour- -saving arrangements 2 id 
special features of equipment. Not infrequently 
the architect has to evolve his plan to mcei 
requirements that are rather nebulously ¢x- 
pressed by his client, but in the present c <e 
an exact scheme for ev eryday working had been 
defined from the woman’s point of view, : : 
the house as carried out is the precise embo:! 
ment of it.—R. 


THE DUKE’S HORSE, ‘‘ COPENHAGE..” 
To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—I read with interest Mr. Meredith’s art. cle 
on the Barb pony. He mentions the chargers 
which have mounted celebrated men, ~-ut 
remarks that he can find no record of the breed 
of the horse the Duke of Wellington roe. 
I can state that my mother and aunt were ta)en 
by Gerald W. ellesley, Dean of Windsor, brothe: of 
the Duke, to see Copenhagen which was turned 
out to grass, and the Dean got over the feace 
and pulled out a lock of hair from his mane 
which he presented to the young girls as a 
souvenir of the Duke and his mount. My 
mother painted his head from memory on ivory 
and pasted the hair on it. He was a chestnut 
Arab.—R. GoRrLE. 
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A DRASTIC METHOD OF SHOEING. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sirn,—The accompanying photograph may 


interest some of your readers as an illustration 





OX-SHOEING IN THE PYRENEES. 


of the curious sights that are encountered 
dung one’s wanderings in foreign lands. We 
ha. often seen the apparatus used for shoeing 
ox 2, as one is usually found outside every 
vil. ve in the South-west of France; but it 
was when crossing the Col de Port, between 
St. Girons and Bagneres de Luchon, in the 
Py~-nees, recently that I saw one actually 
in use. The photograph gives a very good 
idea of the drastic measures necessary to keep 
the poor beast quiet and to ensure the safety 
of the men doing the awkward job. The shoes 
are put on cold, and both men and beast 
mi-! be relieved when the work is finished. 
The operation was in fullswing when we arrived, 
an! so we saw it completed, and the animal, 
when freed from its unpleasant position, was 
housed in the shed on the left till required for 
hauling the hay, of which the crops were very 
heavy this year—M. E. LarKINs. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE CIVIL SERVANT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I notice in one of your recent Country 
Noes: “The Civil servant by the mecha- 
nical nature and uniformity of his work is 
crushed down to materialism and estimates 
life by a standard of loaves and fishes.” I 
really think that this is an unfair suggestion. 
A Civil Servant does not estimate life by a 
standard of loaves and fishes and a controversy 
with regard to his remuneration is not of his 
seeking. In collaboration with the Government 
a scale of payment was evolved which would 
place him above material want, and it surely 
ought not to be attributed to him to his dis- 
credit that he favoured this course, because he 
wished to be able to devote himself to his work 
without the preoccupations which must affect 
the point of view of workers on the poverty 
line. The Civil Service has always cherished 
its ideals and I think it lives up to them now 
as much as ever it did.—CHARLES WATNEY, 
Editor, Civil Service Gazette. 


A YOUNG HORSE’S CLEVERNESS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The following instance showing the 
sagacity of a young horse—Punch, a four year 
old stallion, of which we enclose a photograph— 
may be of interest to your readers. A few nights 
ago his owner was awakened by the horse 
repeatedly neighing, as if something was wrong 
in the stables. He roused his son, and on going 
to see found that an aged mare in the stable 
had fallen down in her sleep, was unable to 
rise, and had got herself into such a position 
that if help had not been forthcoming immedi- 
ately she could not have survived till the 
morning. As it was the side of her stallfnad 
to be removed before she could be got up. 





PUNCH. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Thus the horse saved the mare’s life. Punch 
has been broken in and looked after entirely 
by the boy in the photograph, the son of the 
owner, and the horse seems to understand 
everything the boy says to him.—F. MAcLEAN. 


INSECTS AS MEDICINE. 
‘ To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—The above title may cause the reader 
to smile, but that cannot affect the facts. 
Enquiry into the annals of the past shows 
that it is difficult to determine the limits 
of human credulity. In that delightful 
book, “An Introduction to Entomology,” 
by Kirby and Spence, first published in 1815, 
there is a highly interesting account of some 
ancient medicinal uses of insects. The veracity 
of the authors of the “Introduction” is 
undoubted. So late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century it was by no means unusual 
for physicians to recommend powdered silk- 
worms as a cure for convulsions and vertigo. 
To the mere idea of such a thing the refined 
palate of to-day would object with vigour. 
In those days, were you to suffer from jaundice, 
nothing could be more excellent than millipedes 
—those wriggling, worm-like creatures found 
under stones and beneath loose pieces of bark. 
The neurasthenic, in the absence of psycho- 
therapy, had always access to earwigs. Truly, 
to resort to such a remedy must in itself have 
needed a nerve of iron! Disorders of the 
eyes were easily amenable to cure, if only the 
sufferer would apply a wonderful concoction 
known as fly-water. Had you _ erysipelas ? 
Well, despair profiteth not. Take ticks. 
Measles and colic held no sway over those 
who resorted to the unfailing deliverer from 
all such maladies, ladybirds—the cow-ladies 
of modern schoolchildren. Were you so 
unfortunate as to be bitten by a mad dog, 
you need not be anxious, provided you would 
partake freely of that long-legged, unsavoury- 
looking creature, the cockchafer. The uses of 
ants were many. They could be relied upon 
to strengthen the memory, however feeble it 
might be. They possessed remarkable qualities 
that gave great vigour and animation to the 
whole system. Ants and their acid were 
invaluable in cases of deafness and leprosy. 
Among other strange remedies for the various 
ills that flesh is heir to were included gnats 
and scorpions. Five of the former made an 
excellent purgative. But such strange remedies 
must not be dismissed as wholly absurd. 
Science advances slowly, and the present owes 
a great debt to the past. Even to-day, medicine 
has use for certain beetles, species of Cantharis 
(Spanish - fly) and Mylabris. However, one 
cannot refrain from remarking that in the days 
of such simple remedies—which were as abun- 
dant as the disorders they were supposed to 
cure were prevalent—the physician’s work 
must have brought in very considerable 
monetary benefits !—CLirFoRD W. GREATOREX. 


THE POINTS OF A LABRADOR. 

at To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if any of your readers 
will tell me the approximate size of a Labrador— 
i.e., length from tail to nose and height. Also 
any special points he should have.—Hants. 
- [Our Kennel Correspondent writes: ‘ It 
is impossible to give you the ideal measurements 
of a Labrador, because no standard of points 
has been published. Roughly, however, you 
may say that they are a bit shorter on the leg 
than a flat-coated retriever, and more stockily 
built, not being quite so racy. Probably the 
average weight is between 6olb. and 7olb. 
They should have heavy, round bone; the 
body should be shortish and compact; ribs 
well sprung; deep chest; head of medium 
length and breadth, not narrow and long as 
in the flat-coat; eye preferably dark brown, 
though many possess light eyes ; ears smallish, 
set far back and lying close to the head; tail 
shaped something like that of an otter and 
carried rather high. One of the most distinc- 
tive features is the coat, which is short, wiry 
and thick. A Labrador looks like a dog that 
can do a lot of work, and his appearance does 
not lie. Any waviness in coat would make 
one suspicious of flat-coat blood. This cross 
has been used for the purpose of giving more 
refinement, but it is not wanted.”’—Eb.] 


A NEST BUILT ON 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I think the following account of a black- 
bird’s nest may be of interest. On going into 
my potting-shed on Saturday morning, 
May 14th, I saw astraggly sort of nest on a hoe 
which was placed against the wall. Thinking 





A HOE. 
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it was an old nest which someone had found 
and placed there I threw it on the ground and 
used the hoe. I put the hoe back at night, 
resting against the wall as usual, and locked up 
the shed. The next day, Sunday, contrary 
to my usual custom on Sundays, I did go into 
the potting-shed for something in the evening, 
and there to my immense surprise I saw another 
quite completed nest on the hoe. On Monday, 
May 16th, I asked everyone who had been in 
the garden if they had placed it there, but no 
one had, and all were as much mystified by it 
as I was. We then noticed that it was built 
to the shape of the wall it rested against, and 
I also saw there was a hole in the wall of the 
shed which a bird could get through. T'he 
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THE BLACKBIRD ON HER NEST, 
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IN THE POTTING SHED. 


next morning, Tuesday, the hen blackbird was 
sitting on the nest. She paid no attention to us, 
although we walked in and out, and when she 
left the nest in the afternoon there was an egg 
in it. Every morning after that she was on the 
nest and laid an egg until she had five, on 
Saturday, May a2rst, then she immediately 
began to sit and was seldom off the nest at 
all. She hatched all her five young ones on 
June 2nd, and they grew so fast and big that 
they made a sort of pyramid-like erection 
in the nest. She generally tried to sit on 
them all night, and latterly it looked as if 
she were sitting on a mound. All the young 
ones were out of the nest on June 15th, 
and all had flown from the  potting- 
shed the following day—Maup LryYBORNE 
PoPHAM. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE FUTURE OF ALTHORP 


RINCESS CHRISTOPHER OF 

GREECE, who wa; for a tim2 tenant 

of Kenwood Estate, adjoining Hamp- 

stead Heath, now holds Spencer 

House, Lord Spencer occupying 

another house in St. James’s Place. 
It is rumoured that he intends to make that 
and North Creake, his Norfolk seat, his chief 
places of residence in future, and that the 
exorbitant cost of living, including onerous 
taxation, has compelled him to close Althorp 
House, his magnificent Northamptonshire man- 
sion. William IV held a court in the picture 
gallery of Althorp, and there, in 1913, Sir 
William Robertson was knighted. 

If Althorp is to be closed it is only one 
more indication of the fact to which, in the 
last few weeks, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, the Duke of Portland and other 
great landlords have testified, that the effect 
of taxation is rendering it impossible for them 
to maintain the mansions and landed estates 
which have hitherto been the glory of the 
countryside. As Sir H. Rider Haggard recently 
stated, ‘‘ owing to swollen outgoings and cost 
of upkeep, unless the land be of the richest, 
few if any landed properties are now capable 
even of paying their way, and no one who has 
not other resources, or who is not able to earn 
money in some fashion, can continue to live 
upon them. ‘This state of affairs is due almost 
entirely to the cruel, grinding and unjusf 
taxation that in one form or another is exacted 
from the land.’”’ We have lately investigated 
the balance-sheets of many of the largest 
estates in Great Britain. and, without exception, 
all of them tell the same tale, the moral of 
which is pointed in such reports as that which 
is now current concerning Althorp. 

The impending auction, at Hanover 
Square on October 25th, of Rushbrooke Hall, 
will afford an opportunity of acquiring one 
of the finest old moated mansions in Suffolk 
at a nominal price. The estate was described 
and illustrated in Country Lire (October 17th, 
1903), and it was mentioned in some detail 
in these columns on August 27th last 
(page 271). 

The residential and sporting estate of 
Auchinellan, Argyllshire, is to be offered by 
auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
It is close to Loch Awe, extends to about 
1,000 acres, and provides good shooting and 
trout fishing. ‘The Ford Hotel is included. 

Overstone Park was offered by auction on 
Monday at Northampton by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, and, after withdrawal as a 
whole at £120,000, over 70 lots changed hands 
for a total of £96,000. 


TANTALLON: POETRY AND HISTORY. 
“ NORTH BERWICK’S town and _ lofty 


Law ” is one of the lines in ‘* Marmion ”’ 
which apparently was first written ‘‘ ‘ conic’ 
Law,” and Sir Walter Scott’s allusion, in the 
same canto, to “* The lofty Bass, the Lambie 
Isle’? was also amended, having originally 
read ‘“‘the Lamb’s green isle.’ Other places 
are doubtless as rich as Tantallon in historical 
associations, but they have not had the good 
fortune to be the subject of research by the 
author of “* Waverley.” 

In connection with Sir Hew Hamilton- 
Dalrymple’s decision, notified last week in 
Country Lire, to sell Tantallon and North 
Berwick, it has been necessary to refer to 
Scoit’s account of the district. Space 
prevents quotation of the various passages in 
the poems, and in the “‘ Life of Scott,” which 
relate to Tantallon. But that he should have 
been so copious in his references to the ancient 
stronghold of the Douglas family lends addi- 
tional interest to the whole of the estate com- 
prised in the approaching sale. Probably 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, when pre- 
paring the particulars of sale, will cite all the 
references, many though they are, to Tantallon 
in Scoit’s works, and, if they do, the result 
will be something that cannot fai! to embellish 
even the most ornate booklet. 

Of Tantallon there is.no end of good 
stories, and one of the best is that told in Scott’s 
own note of how the Earl of Angus countered 
the Dowager Queen Regent’s personal request 
to him to fill Tantallon with French troops, 
by the remarks he made to a falcon which was 
perching on his wrist while they were talking. 
He told the falcon things which he dared not 
say direct to Her Majesty, and, in the end, he 


secured the command of the place, and so 
presumably robbed the Royal scheme of re- 
pression of most of its risks to the local lords 
of the sea coast of the Firth of Forth. Despite 
the old idea of the impregnability of Tantallon, 
it was, in Sir Walter Scott’s words, “‘ dung 
down,” and the Covenanters found the task 
less difficult than it would have been for them 
to “‘ mak a brig to the Bass.”” The Marquess 
of Douglas sold Tantallon Castle and barony, 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, to 
President Dalrymple of North Berwick. 


RUMOURS ABOUT REIGATE. 


WHEN such a group of properties as that 

comprised in the 260 lots of the town of 
Reigate comes into the market there are two 
ways at least of dealing with it. One is to 
sell direct to the tenants, privately and by 
auction, and the other is to sell to a speculator 
and let him re-sell to the tenants. The first 
is in many ways the better method, and it 
is the one that has been adopted by Mr. Somers 
Somerset, who is anxious that the tenants 
should be able to get their holdings, whether 
houses, shops or land, at a fair price without 
the necessity of paying a middleman’s profit. 

It is not difficult to see why rumours have 
been assiduously circulated that the town 
was to be sold en bloc to a syndicate. The wish 
was father to the thought, and the thought 
was baseless. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley have finally disposed of this figment 
of speculative imagination, by a _ formal 
declaration not only that no sale otherwise 
than at the approaching auction will be 
effected by them, but also that no lot what- 
soever will be sold before the auction. This 
very satisfactory announcement incidentally 
ensures that interest in the coming auction 
will be fully maintained right up to October 
26th, 27th and 28th, and tenants will feel safe 
in laying their plans accordingly. 


SALE OF HARTHAM PARK. 
HARTHAM PARK, near Corsham, one of 


the most beautiful estates in Wiltshire, 
has been sold on behalf of Lord Islington, by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., to a client 
of Mr. C. F. Sanctuary of Bridport. Hartham 
Park, a property of approximately 1,000 acres, 
was described and illustrated in CouNTRY 
Lire (Vol. xxvi, page 196), with particular 
reference to its exquisite grounds. 

MILTON’S HOME AT HORTON. 
MIL TTON lived on the Berkin estate, at 

Horton, near Wraysbury, and there is 
an oak in the grounds of Berkin Manor which 
is said to have been planted by him. The 
Manor with adjoining property, in all over 
70 acres, will come under the hammer at the 
Mart next Wednesday. In no part of England 
is there a more beautiful doorway than the 
twelfth century masterpiece at St. Michael’s 
Church, Horton. It must have been familiar 
to the poet, who worshipped in Horton Church 
regularly from about his twenty-fourth to 
thirtieth years. In the church his mother is 
buried, and a plain bluish slab on the chancel 
floor records that “‘ Heare lyeth the body of 
Sara Milton, the wife of John Milton, who 
died the 3rd. of April, 1637.” 

Masson in his “‘ Life of Milton” says: 
“There was a_ tradition that Milton’s 
house was one that stood on the site of a new 
mansion, called Berkin Manor House, near the 
Church, but on the opposite side of the road, 
with streams of water running through and 
along the grounds ; and in the garden of this 
house there was shown, till the other day, 
the remnant of an apple tree, under which, 
according to the innocent style of local legend 
about such things, Milton ‘ used to compose 
his poetry.’ Ninety years ago a portion of 
Milton’s house was still standing, and was 
known as the ‘ Poet’s House.’ Its pigeon 
house existed till within the last 50 years.” 

At Berkin Milton revelled in the night- 
ingale’s ‘‘ Eternal passion! Eternal pain! ”’ as 
Matthew Arnold has expressed it. His ‘‘ Sonnet 
to the Nightingale,’ and probably the ‘‘ Allegro” 
and ‘“‘ Penseroso,” ‘‘ Comus” (1634), and 
‘ Lycidas ”’ (three years later), were written 
at Berkin, as well as the ‘‘ Arcades,” which 
formed part of a dramatic entertainment at 


Harefield, Middlesex. 


PRIVATE AND OTHER SALES. 


OUNT ZBOROWSKI recently had his 
hunting-box at Melton Mowbray, known 
as Coventry House, submitted to auction at 
an upset price of £3,000, when it was bou:ht 
in. Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
have now disposed of the property, as wel! as 
of the Hon. Noel M. Farrer’s Surrey residet.ce, 
the Red Cottage, Holmbury St. Mary, ind 
Mr. Corbett Woodall’s Nether Lypiatt place 
Chambers Farm. The two latter houses were 
sold in advance of the auctions. 

Stanwick and Gayles, the Duke of North- 
umberland’s North Riding estates came under 
the hammer of Messrs. G. Tarn Bainbridge, 
Son and Handley, at Darlington. For the whole 
property the bidding ranged from £75,000 
up to £94,000. Separately the estates also 
fell short of the reserves, Stanwick Hall and 
1,250 acres having to be put aside at £33,000, 
and the Hall and 730 acres, in the occupation 
of Colonel the Hon. Guy Wilson, at just under 
£25,000. Gayles, including the beautifully 
panelled old residence and 3,156 acres, failed 
to evoke an offer in its entirety, but private 
dealings and sales under the hammer of various 
lots, totalling about 1,720 acres, yielded in al! 
approximately £52,000, some of the tenants 
becoming their own landlords. 


SIR PHILIP EGERTON’S ESTATE 


STBURY estate, near Congleton, which 

recently came into the market, has been 
successfully realised. Negotiations had been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Frank Lloyd 
and Sons, and at the outset the sitting tenants 
were given the opportunity of purchasing their 
holdings in advance of the auction. In this 
manner the larger portion of the estate was 
realised, leaving some twenty lots to be offered 
by auction at Congleton. Included in the 
auction were five farms, three small holdings, 
eight lots of accommodation land, and four 
cottages. Of the whole estate, totalling nearly 
£60,000, only one cottage remains unso!d. 
Average prices reached {£90 per acre for 
accommodation land, £75 per acre for small 
holdings, and £50 for farms. 

Next Monday about 1,000 acres of the 
Catthorpe estate will come under the hammer 
of Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock at 
Rugby, including Catthorpe Hall, but excluding 
Catthorpe Towers, which has been withdrawn. 

Next Saturday at Oxford Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons will sell Lee Place, Charlbury, not 
far from Heythrop Kennels. The old residence 
was formerly the dower house of the Leas 
of Ditchley Park. 

Adjoining the eighteenth hole of the 
Worplesdon golf course is the house known 
as The Home Green, belonging to Mr. Noel 
Mobbs. It has had about £3,000 spent upon 
it in the last two years, and Messrs. Harrods 
are now Offering it at £8,000 with the grounds 
of 2 acres, and garage. 


CASTLETOWN, CO. KILKENNY. 


HE week has witnessed the dispersa! by 
Messrs. Battersby and Co. of the conients 
of the noble Georgian mansion of Castletown, 
Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Kilkenny. The esiate 
which belongs to Colonel Wyndham Quin, 
heir to the Earl of Dunraven, was descr bed 
and illustrated in Country LiFe (Vol. >!iv, 
pages 190 and 214). It consists of a c tre 
block with pavilions on either side, surmounted 
by cupolas and connected by arcades. ¢ is 
built of unpolished Kilkenny marble and 
dressed sandstone. No estate in Irelanc has 
lovelier grounds, and a noteworthy feature of 
them is the excellence of the sevent: nth 
century leaden figures, two of which, inclucing 
the “ Flying Mercury,” found a place in the 
illustrated catalogue of this week’s auction. ‘The 
contents of the mansion comprised muc! old 
Georgian furniture, Hepplewhite, Adam, ¢ hip- 
pendale and Sheraton being well represe ited. 
The Dublin firm has just sold Garvagh FP. ouse, 
Co. Londonderry, and furniture, for ord 
Garvagh. . They negotiated the sak 0 
Stormont Castle, “Belfast, to the Norhern 
Parliament of Ireland. This firm also recently 
sold Gosford Castle, Armagh, for the Earl 0° 
Gosford; Cregg, Waterford; Shanganagh 
Castle, Co. Dublin, for the Rowan Hamilton 
family; Dunaghmore House, Dungannon 
and Killymoon Castle, Tyrone. During this 
month and November Messrs. Battersby will 
offer 12,000 acres in Ireland. ARBITER. 
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Before Repair. 


After Repair. 


PAIR OF COTTAGES AT DRINKSTONE, WOOLPIT, SUFFOLK, 
William Weir. 


SAVING THE OLD COTTAGES 


UTTING the matter on the lowest basis—the money 
basis—it is far cheaper to-day to repair old cottages 
than to build new ones, apart altogether from the higher 
expediency of preserving the heritage of the countryside. 
In other issues of Country LiFe photographs and 
figures have been given to prove this, and if anything further 
were needed to convince, it is afforded by the facts concerning 
a pair of derelicts at Drinkstone, in Suffolk, here shown. ‘These 
old cottages constitute a test case, and have been dealt with 
as such by Mr. William Weir on behalf of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. As habitations, their con- 
dition could hardly have been worse. Centuries old and 
tumbledown, they had reached that forlorn state which precedes 
utter ruin. Yet from this they have been redeemed and given 
a new span of long life, and this at less than half the cost of 
building anew. The Society, mindful even of the humblest 
relics of the past, has had them particularly under notice during 
recent years, and it was while they were seeking to show a 
complete example of what could be done by way of repair under 
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skilful and sympathetic direction that they happened upon these 
cottages at Drinkstone. One of their members, Sir Philip Stott, 
came forward generously with the offer of funds up to £600, 
and when the work had been completed most satisfactorily the 
generosity of other members—Mr. Avray Tipping in particular— 
enabled the Society to publish a detailed report in the form of 
a brochure illustrated by photographs and plans. Everyone 
who is concerned with old cottages should get this brochure. 

In repairing the cottages, first the roof was put right. The 
main timbers were still sound, thanks to the ample margin of 
safety allowed by the old builders, and a 2ft. thickness of new 
thatch has been laid firmly in place. This cost £63. Next, 
the walling was taken in hand. It was not found necessary 
to strip all the lath and plaster. The bad places were repaired, 
the filling was renewed where it had perished, and the exterior 
face was afterwards given two coats of limewash, the second 
having Venetian red mixed with the lime so as to reproduce 
the pleasant pinkish tone of the old houses. This portion of 
the work, including reconstructing certain internal walls, cost 
£50. The ground-floor rooms had been floored with brick 
laid direct on the earth. The bricks were badly worn and 
cracked, and as such a floor is unsuitable to living-rooms, the 
bricks were taken up and the ground excavated to sufficient 
depth to allow a hard core to be put down, with a 6in. layer 
of cement concrete and tile paving on top. All this cost £72. 
New sculleries, with sink and copper, were built at the back 
(at a cost of £82 each), the living-rooms were replastered and 
their old beams exposed, a modern range was put in each 
cottage, new windows replaced the old ones that were beyond 
repair, and the structure throughout was made sound again. 
The total outlay amounted to £722. Let this be compared 
with what new cottages would have cost to build and it will 
be realised that this salving work has everything to recom- 
mend it. a. RP. 





THE OLD FOLK AT HOME. 
In their rejuvenated living-room. 
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GAS 


UST as the struggle between gas and electricity for 
lighting purposes led to very material improvements in 
gas burners and in electric lamps, so at the present time 
the competition between the two agencies is leading to 
improvements in gas and electric heaters. Both have 
advantages over all other agencies, and the choice of one or 
the other must be determined by several considerations, the 
most important of which is concerned with running costs. At 
the rates usually charged, gas heaters are cheaper to use than 
electric fires of equivalent power. They are easily fitted, since 
gas pipes already exist in most houses. Before the war, gas 
companies supplied them on a rental basis, but in most districts 
to-day they must be bought outright. The modern gas fire is 
cheerful in appearance, creates no smell if properly fixed, and 
compares well with the electric fire in its ease of control and the 
rapidity with which it gives out heat. It necessitates, how- 
ever, the provision of a flue to carry off the products of 
combustion. Ifa gas fire be desired merely to replace a 
coal one, the flue difficulty does not arise; but some form 
of heater often is needed in halls, landings and _ other 
places where no flue exists or could be readily provided, 
and in such cases the electric fire has special merits, for 
it can be placed anywhere and moved about from point to 
point with the greatest facility. It consumes no air and thus 
gives off no products of combustion; it glows brightly; and 
the touch of a switch controls it. With it, too, there is a lower 
fire risk than with a gas fire, partly because no match is needed 
to light it, and partly because there is no flame; but it is not 
entirely free from this danger, which always must be present 
with any form of heater operating at high temperatures—with 
the single exception of the lamp electric radiator, the heating 
filament of which is enclosed in a globe exhausted of air. 

As with the gas fire, an electric heater usually must be 
purchased and cannot be hired. If the house be wired already, 
it may be possible to instal electric fires without running new 
cables; but usually it is necessary to put in additional wires 
to supply the heaters, which, of course, are entitled to lower 
charges for current than those made for lighting; and they 
should be connected to separate circuits, and controlled by a 
separate meter. 

-, Thus the cost of installation in most cases would be greater 
than with gas, but comfort, cleanliness, convenience and 
hygienic considerations are worth paying for, and these are 
gained to the maximum with electric fires. Where minimum 
running costs are not the determining factor, electricalky 
generated heat is ideal and meets every condition. If, on the 
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other hand, it be necessary to heat the house at the lowest 
possible cost, neither gas nor electricity should be employed, 
the most economical system being that in which a coke or 
anthracite-fired boiler in the basement supplies hot water or 
steam to so-called ‘‘ radiators’’ throughout the house. Very 
economical also are independent anthracite fires in the various 
rooms. But either method is cheerless, though the former 
is useful for maintaining an equable temperature throughout 
the house, while electric or gas fires give local heating and add 
the home-like appearance which is so lacking with steam or 
hot-water systems. Electric heaters can be combined with 
steam or hot-water ‘‘ radiators’”’ to give additional local heat. 
Heat from any source is given out by radiation, convection 
and conduction, the proportion being governed by the tempera- 
ture of the heating agency. Radiant heat, like that from the 
sun, passes through the air without raising its temperature, 
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AND ELECTRIC HEATERS.—I 


the rays being turned into heat when they strike any solid 
object. 

Convected heat is that which is transmitted through the 
air, the warmth of which heats objects it surrounds. 

Conducted heat is that which is transmitted through : ome 
solid object, a good example being an iron rod with one end 
in the fire, the protruding end being heated by conduc ion, 
Steam and hot-water “‘ radiators’? are examples of the con- 
vection principle, for they heat the air directly and give out 
but a small proportion of radiant heat, conducted heat | cing 
represented only by the warmth imparted to solid objects -vith 
which the heater may be in actual contact. Radiant he + is 
available in the highest proportion when the source of he t is 
at incandescence, as is the case with the elements of an ele ‘tric 
fire or the “‘ fuel’”’ in a gas fire. Since radiant heat is insta-ita- 
neous in its effects upon any solid object in the path of the : iys, 
it is the most desirable form, and all recent improvements in 
gas and electric heaters have had for their object the production 
of the maximum percentage of radiant heat. 

As gas fires need flues, and cannot get rid of the products 
of combustion without a draught, a percentage of the iteat 
given out must be employed to create that draught. The 
heated air passing up the chimney is wasted, and in many gas 
fires the proportion so lost is very large, thus reducing their 
efficiency. There are, however, many forms of gas-heated 
so-called ‘‘ radiators ’’ in which a luminous flame heats a column 
of air, or of water, and for these no flue is required ; but the 
products of com- 
bustion are dis- 
charged into the 
room ‘with the 
heated air, and « 
although the effi- AEA oa 
ciency is high (due | ; 
to the absence of 
flues), heaters of 
this kind are un- Fe i: 
suitable for use in oh gO Le Bee 
living rooms. The al Tact et oe = 
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gas fires a sub- 
stantial percentage 
escapes up the 
chimney. 

Before deciding upon the type and size of heaters to b 
installed, such factors must be taken into consideration a: the 
situation of the rooms to be heated, the size of door openings 
and windows and their relation to one another, the proportion 
of outside walling and its nature and thickness. It is impossible 
to give any trustworthy general data as to the type or he..ting 
capacity of the fires that should be used, but as a guide it may 
be stated that, under ordinary conditions, a room of av. rage 
height and 25ft. square would need a gas fire consuming < out 
50 cubic feet per hour. At 7s. 6d. per 1,000ft., and wit the 
fire full on all the time, the running cost would be 43d. per ! our. 
To heat a room of this size with an electric fire, one t «ing 
4 units per hour would be required. At 14d. per unit, the rm ing 
cost would be 6d. per hour with the fire switched on fy | all 
the time ; at 2d. per unit the cost would be 8d. At first cht, 
therefore, the cost of heating by electricity is very much | shet 
than with gas, but the difference is not so marked wher. t 1S 
remembered that, in order to maintain a pleasant and un orm 
temperature in a room, it is necessary to keep a gas fire ru ung 
at full heat, since the draught up the chimney constar: y 3S 
removing air from the room, and the fresh air that must r »lace 
it has to be warmed. With an electric fire no such waste ¢- curs, 
and only sufficient change of air is needed to ensure adc uate 
ventilation. Thus it is possible to switch down the electi.c fire 
to half or even to quarter heat as soon as an agreeable tem:pera- 
ture has been reached. It is good practice to instal an e!cctri¢ 
heater of high heating capacity so that it will raise the temperature 
rapidly to the required degree, and then to switch down ¢° half 
or quarter heat for as long as the fire is required. 

Thus, for a room of the area mentioned above, the most 
effective method of heating would be to use two electric fires, at 
opposite ends or sides, each taking 3 units per hour at full heat. 
When an agreeable temperature has been reached, one Or both 
could be switched down. STANLEY J. HARDING. 

(To be concluded.) 


A ‘*CARRON”’ ELECTRIC FIREPLACE SUITE. 
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